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"The Finoes In The Field! i 


SP 


Every game’s a better game with an 

RSS—the top spot ball with universal 

acceptance throughout basketball. Its 

“Soft-Touch”’ construction, Formula-15 

ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT treatment and wide channel seams 

can’t be equalled for sure-grip han- 

dling and positive finger traction. ..it’s 

RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO round when it’s new and keeps a perfect 

ST. LOUIS.» NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES « DALLAS » CHICAGO spherical shape permanently . . . and 

its built-in quality and fine workman- 

ship promise durability far beyond 
normal expectation. 








For perfect passing, dribbling, shooting 
.-.for the kind of precision ball con- 
trol that our modern game demands 
... the RSS is in a class by itself... 
“‘Basketball’s Best Basketballi!’’ 
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ROYAL LABEL 
BALL 


FORMULA-15 TREATED 






» This Simple Test PROVES Why 


TROPHY 


LASTS LONGER 
ACTUALLY COSTS LESS. 


Each of the two halves of this hardwood 
sample was scratched with the same silver 
dollar, with the same force and pressure. 
Note TROPHY’S spectacular superiority! 
Trophy rates highest in abrasion index of 
any gym finish tested. 


This is just one of the reasons why every 
major tournament floor and more than 15,000 
of the nation’s top-ranking gymnasiums and 
arenas are Hillyard-finished. 


Hillyard TROPHY “Finish for Champions”, 
the lightest, smoothest, longest-wearing, no- 
glare, non-skid finish, is equally the favorite 
of coaches, players and spectators! 


With a certified Abrasion Index (Toughness 
Rating )—highest of any gym finish tested— 
TROPHY much more than meets the require- 
ments of Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn. speci- 
fications. 


Beautiful Charlotte Coliseum, 
Charlotte, N. Carolina. 
A. G. Odell, Jr. & Assoc., 
Architects 


Upper Panel—Trophy’s 
tough film of protec- | 
tion came through this | 
test unbroken and un- 
blemished! 


Lower Panel — ordinary 

finish came off in 

ugly scratches, leaving 

the wood unprotected ~ 
against moisture, dirt, © 
stains. 

EEE 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Remember, the Hillyard ‘‘Maintaineer®” can give you expert 
help on your floor care problems. 


—o 2 
| | HILLYAR ; ST. —," MO. ae 


") Passaic, N. 9. Address. 


HILLYARD, St. Joseph, Mo. P-2 


Please send me full information on huw easily | can have 
Staff, 


“On Your a “Tournament-class’” TROPHY floor—and how this fine 


Not Your Payroll finish will simplify maintenance. 











San Jose, Calif. 





Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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Sound Slidefilms 
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(/ COACH-TEACH-STUDY 


Every high school and college athletic department 
should have a complete set of these modern teaching 
aids. The Athletic Institute’s 35mm sound slidefilms 
are the greatest sports instruction aids ever produced. 
They’re now used to teach sports skills to over 
Slidefilms are easy-to- 
authoritative, and economical. They'll 
Each slidefilm 


kit contains from 2 to 7 color slidefilm units (avail- 


6,000,000 students every year. 
understand, 


help make your teaching job easier. 


able with or without sound records), instructor’s 


guide, and student handbooks. 











NOW AVAILABLE IN TWENTY-ONE POPULAR SPORTS og 


@ APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 





for boys and men 


Sound, $51.75 
@ ARCHERY 
Sound, $38.50 
e BADMINTON 
Sound, $54.75 
@ BASEBALL 
Sound, $62.50 
@ BASKETBALL 
Sound, $56.50 


Write today for full 


details— 


The Athletic 


Institute, 


209 S. State St., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Silent, $44.15 
Silent, $32.90 
Silent, $47.15 
Silent, $52.10 
Silent, $46.90 


¢ BOWLING e GYMNASTICS e TRACK & FIELD _ 
Sound, $29.75 Silent, $24.15 for girls and women Sound, ag “ » silent, $46.50 
e CAMPING Sound, $38.00 Silent, $32.40 e TRAMP ; 
Sound, $21.75 © LIFE SAVING sore " Silent, $23.90 
© COMPETITIVE SWIMMING Sound, $23.50 _ Silent, $19.50 7 d, $26.50 Silent, 21 90 
i ¢ SOFTBALL e TUMBLING-—ADVA ANC 
Sound, $38.50 _ Silent, $30.50 ; 
convenes rae posite 5 Silent, $60.15 Sound, $30.50 Silent, $24.90 
: . VOLLEYBA 
Sound, $49.75 Silent, $41.75 Sound, $36.50 _ Silent, $32.50 . hop $39. ut Silent, $34.15 
¢ GOLF e TENNIS e WRESTLING 
Sound, $39.50 _ Silent, $33.90 Sound, $48.75 _ Silent, $41.15 Sound, $58.75 _— Silent, $51.15 


THE 


Institute 


PA NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF ATHLETICS, 
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| “Championship 


Basketball”! 


Instructive, educational, entertaining film with EXCLUSIVE ‘PF FEATURE 
demonstrations of fundamentals by the greatest HELPS YOUR PLAYERS GO AT 
stars in basketball . . . produced to help you TOP SPEED LONGER! HERE’S WHY... 


build a winning team! 
‘p. 5 ad means Posture 
Foundation 


Now you can teach the fundamentals of winning bas- me pate 
‘ . The important “P-F” rigi 
ketball with the help of Bob Cousy and the world weil ate keep oo 
famous Boston Celtics. Out-of-bounds and other offen- weight of the body 
7 ul 5 on the outside of the 
sive plays, fast break drill, defensive maneuvers, re- normal foot— 
bounding, demonstrations of various shots—they're mente 
leg muscle strain, increasing 
all here in this instructive and entertaining film, “Cham- endurance and comfort. 
pionship Basketball” (16mm., with sound, 28 minutes). 2. Sponge rubber cushion. 
See demonstrations by Bob Cousy, Bill Sharman, X-RAY DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING 
Tommy Heinsohn, Frank Ramsey, and Bill Russell . . . eS ee 
with comments and analysis by coach Red Averbach. Hood “Conference”, 
For free booking of “Championship Basketball” see On Stach end sited: Ge 
your local “P-F" dealer or write B. F. Goodrich or B. F. Goodrich 


“Litenfast” 
Hood, Watertown, Mass. lin black and white) 


u a 
PF Made only in B.EGoodrich onc Hood brands 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 

Mail address changes to: COACH & 
ATHLETE, 310 Buckhead Ave., N. E., 
Atlanta 5, Georgia. 


COACH & ATHLETE, a national magazine 
devoted to sports, is published monthly ex- 
cept July. It is the official publication of 
many associations of coaches, trainers and 
officials throughout the nation and is dedi- 
cated to the highest and best interest of 
wholesome amateur sports. Editorially, it 
carries technical articles for coaches, trainers 
and officials and feature material for sports 
fans. Material in this magazine may be re- 
printed provided credit is given to COACH & 
ATHLETE. 





Subscription Rates: 
Subscription Rates: One year, $3.00; two 


years, $5.00; three years, $6.00; single copies, 
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Artistry in basketball is expressed through 
finger-tip control. It is the reason why so many 
scoring records have been established with the 
X10L basketball. 

The MacGregor X10L is the one basketball 
with the in-built “feel” that gives players 
finger-tip control ... the perfect ball for to- 
day’s fast-moving game. 

MacGregor X10L’s are precision built to 
assure complete uniformity. They’re always 









ip control 


Exclusive 


the same... in feel, in weight and size, in re- 
bound, an play-ability, in long service life. 


For the 20th 
consecutive year... 








MacGregor X10L’s have been adopted 
as the official basketball for all inter- 
collegiate games in Madison Square 
Garden for the 1958-59 season... the 
20th consecutive year MacGregor 
Basketballs have been selected over 
all others. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio “The Choice of Those Who Play The Game” 


BASKETBALL » BASEBALL » FOOTBALL * GOLF + TENNIS 
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BADMINTON + SOFTBALL » SOCCER + VOLLEYBALL + TRACK . 




































Chancellor Edward H. Litchfield 





By MURRAY CHASS 


Campus 
Close-up 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


he Renaissance program now being carried out in Pitts- 

burgh is known throughout the world. City planners 
from all over the United States and officials from foreign 
countries have visited Pittsburgh to see and learn what has 
been happening there for the past few years. 

Besides viewing the rebirth of the City, these distinguished 
visitors have seen a Renaissance of another sort—that of the 
University of Pittsburgh. The major part of this latter Re- 
naissance is taking place in physical expansion and educa- 
tional improvement. 

With the exception of four new buildings completed with- 
in the last three years, the greatest amount of the expansion 
and improvement is being engineered by one man. He is 44- 
year-old Dr. Edward H. Litchfield, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity. 

The dynamic and progressive Chancellor, twelfth since the 
founding of the school in 1787, was elected to his position in 
1955. In May of last year, he was officially inaugurated dur- 
ing three days of impressive and colorful ceremonies. 

It was at this time that the above-mentioned four build- 
ings, constructed at a total cost of $28,000,000, were dedicated 
and turned over to the Chancellor. These structures are 
Engineering Hall, which provides classroom and laboratory 
space for the University’s five engineering departments; 
George Hubbard Clapp Hall, home of important activities 
of the Division of the Natural Sciences; Graduate School of 
Public Health, most modern housing available to any school 
of public health; and the Building for the Schools of the 
Health Professions, which contains the Schools of Medicine, 
Dentistry, Nursing, and Pharmacy. 

In his short tenure of office thus far, Dr. Litchfield has 
added greatly to the physical expansion and is continuing to 
do so. Soon after coming to Pitt, the Chancellor purchased 
the Schenley Park Hotel and Apartments, which are situated 
across from the Cathedral of Learning, main center of Pitt’s 
operations. 

Within a year, the Hotel was converted into a luxurious 
Student Union and Men’s Dormitory. The building is now 





known as Schenley Hall. A section of the Apartments was 
changed over into a dormitory for women, the first such 
living quarters for female students at Pitt. Further work 
during the past summer has made more dorm space avail- 
able for women for the school year about to start. 

The University has made two other large purchases. It 
acquired the old Municipal Hospital, the upper floors of 


which are being used as temporary men’s dorms. The lower * 


floors are occupied by the laboratories of Dr. Jonas Salk, who 
discovered the famous polio vaccine while doing research 
at the University. The Hospital was renamed Salk Hall. 

The most recent purchase was the plush Ruskin Apart- 
ments, which is within a block of the Cathedral. No definite 
plans for the use of the Ruskin have been made as yet. 

Pitt is one of the few Universities in the nation that can 
claim a country club as part of its holdings. In November 


1955, the University was given the old Wildwood Country | 


Club located about 121% miles from the campus and has since 
transformed it into a recreation center for students and 
faculty. 

Its facilities include an 18-hole golf course, two ponds for 
winter ice skating, a 75’ by 35’ outdoor swimming pool, a 
large club house, an amphitheater, two practice football 
fields, a baseball diamond, six tennis courts, and 25 acres 


of woodland suitable for recreation and field work in the | 


natural sciences and engineering. 

Chancellor Litchfield is not stopping even here. Before 
the year is out, construction will have begun on two more 
buildings. One, a natural science building, will complement 
Clapp Hall. The other will be a modern physical education 
structure and will be used along with the Memorial Field 
House, completed in 1951. 


While on the subject of construction and buildings, it must | 


be mentioned that Pitt has the tallest school building in the 


world in the Cathedral of Learning. The 42-story Cathedral | 


represents the high point of the administration of Dr. John 
G. Bowman, Chancellor from 1921 to 1945. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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quarter of the twentieth century: State 
Hall, 1908; Thaw Hall, 1910; Pennsyl- 
vania Hall, 1910; and Alumni Hall, 1921. 

To go along with the Cathedral, Dr. 
Bowman had the Stephen Foster Me- 
morial and the pure Gothic Heinz 
Chapel Memorial buildings constructed 
in 1937 and 1938 respectively. These 
two structures are adjacent to the Ca- 
thedral. 

Following Dr. Bowman was Dr. Ru- 
fus H. Fitzgerald, during whose service 
the four-and-a-half-million dollar 
Nurses’ Residence was built. He also 
laid the groundwork for the $28,000,000 
quartet of buildings. 

Then after ten years as Chancellor, 
Dr. Fitzgerald retired, and the Board 
of Trustees selected Dr. Litchfield — 
educator, political scientist, government 
official and management consultant to 
business and industry to carry out their 


far-reaching program. Although he 
came to Pitt from Cornell where he had 
been Dean of the Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
probably his biggest job was as Director 
of Civil Administration for the United 
States Military Government in Ger- 
many under General Lucius D. Clay. 

He was also a member of the U. S. 
delegations to the Moscow and Lon- 
don Conferences of the Council of For- 
eign Ministers. He is presently chair- 
man of the board of the Smith-Corona 
Typewriter Company. 

Besides his outstanding work in ex- 
panding Pitt physically, Chancellor 
Litchfield has already made a name in 
the field of education for both himself 
and the University. His greatest effort 
thus far in this aspect is his recent pro- 
posal for an academic plan that would 
enable a student to attend school for 





three trimesters rather than the present 
two semesters. 


This program calls for three 15-week 
school periods instead of the usual two 
16-week periods set up. By this plan a 
student could complete a normal four- 
year education in just two and two- 
thirds years. He could then enter either 
graduate work or business at an earlier 
and more advantageous age. 

Although the trimester program has 
not gone into effect at Pitt this year, it 
will undoubtedly be the school’s new 
educational system for 1959-1960. The 
interest that other Universities around 
the nation have shown also could mean 
that trimesters will gain wider and 
wider acceptance in the next few years. 

In his inaugural address a year and a 
half ago, Dr. Litchfield stressed the 
necessity of educating the “whole” stu- 

(Continued on page 39) 


Below: Don Hennon, Pitt’s first All-American Basketball Player in 23 years. He is the highest scorer in Panther history with 1,224 


points. Hennon is a pre-med student. Below, right: Capt. Tom J. Hamilton, Athletic Director. 














Bill Kaliden, 
shown in a chemistry lab. In three years 
of study, Kaliden has earned 24 A’s and 
five B’s. He is a pre-med student and is a 
sure Phi Beta Kappa student. 
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By DWIGHT KEITH 


Why Boys Play Football... 


MUCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN on competitive sports. It is a 
favorite theme of the banquet speaker. We have been 
well briefed on why a boy should participate in foot- 
ball and other bodily contact sports. We know of the 
benefits to the individual — physical, social and moral. 
We know, too, that society benefits by having added 
to it individual members who are stronger, braver, 
and cleaner by having played the game. 

All that we can readily understand. Now approach- 
ing it from another angle, why do boys play football? 

What is the lure of the game that is so demanding 
in this era of high pressure competition? To the public, 
football is a dramatic spectacle that provides relaxing 
week-ends throughout the fall months. It is a meeting 
place for old grads and a rallying point for all students 
and alumni of the school. But to the players? To them 
it is a field of hardship, sacrifice, discomfort and danger 
in a land of abundance and luxury. Why do boys, of 
their own accord, choose to play the game? 

Football offers the age-old challenge to man’s spirit. 
It is the challenge of danger and hardship that has 
lured the strong and the brave to sail uncharted seas, 
to scale mountain peaks, to explore new lands and 
trace their rivers to their sources. Then there is the 
lure of companionship. The bonds of companionship 
become stronger when an experience of danger or 
hardship is shared with your comrades. When boys 
bow down in the huddle together and brace themselves 
shoulder to shoulder in a goal line stand, they gain a 
new concept of companionship. There is a close bond 


and understanding among those who have worn the 
cleated shoes in varsity competition. In most areas of 
our modern society, we must accept a person at his 
own evaluation. In more primitive times, danger and 
hardship were ever present and a man was more often 
required to exhibit his courage and fortitude in the 
presence of his associates. Now he has more means of 
concealing his frailties. But on the football field, there 
is little to hide behind. The mask of pretense is re- 
moved and you see the man as he really is. 

Then there is the lure of adventure and the lure of 
conquest. The same appeal that led Marco Polo to the 
Far East and sent the Spanish Conquistadores to the 
New World impels a boy to walk up to the coach and 
ask for a uniform. 

So as you look down on that gridiron this fall, you 
will see there the strong, the bold and the daring. You 
will see the spirit of Lancelot and stout Cortez. It is the 
spirit that has conquered, explored and built empires. 
Moreover, football not only attracts the strong, but it 
build greater strength into the lives of those who are 
lured to it. 

AND WHY DO BOYS PLAY FOOTBALL? When Wilfrid 
Noyes was asked why he climbed the Himalayan 
peaks, his reply was, “I climb because I like it.” George 
Mallory’s classic answer to this question was, “Because 
it’s there.” Many boys play football because it’s there. 
Let’s keep it there for the bold young explorers of 
tomorrow! 
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gy The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 

(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


(3) Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre: 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 








COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 
sportsmanship and eth- 


(1) Fair play 
(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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THE 
KICKING 
GAME 


COACH BOBBY DODD 


Featuring Bobby Dodd and his Georgia 
Tech Yellow Jackets, this film is a com- 
plete point-by-point analysis of the kicking 
game in modern football. Teaches punting, 
kicking off, quick kicking, and kicking extra 
points. 

Running Time: 11 minutes. 


THE 
RUNNING 
BACK 


COACH BUD WILKINSON 


Coach Bud Wilkinson and Coach Gomer 
Jones demonstrate the role of the running 
back. Teaches stance, starts, receiving 
hand-offs and pitchouts, broken-field run- 
ning, faking, and setting up and following 
blocks. 

Running Time: 11 minutes. 


“Coca-Cola"’ is a registered trademark 


TO GET YOUR FILMS, CONTACT YOUR LOCAL COCA-COLA BOTTLER 
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All these coaches, as well as innumerable others, recog- 
nize the benefits of Coca-Cola as a wholesome, energy- 
giving refreshment for athletes, and serve it to their teams 
at practice sessions and during half-time intermissions. 


FOUR FREE TRAINING FILMS 


FROM YOUR COCA-COLA BOTTLER 


@®NARRATED BY AMERICA'S TOP COACHES @GAME SHOTS SHOW TECHNIQUES IN ACTION 
@STARRING AMERICA’S TOP TEAMS 
@CLINIC-TYPE DEMONSTRATIONS 


@SHOT WITH HIGH-SPEED CAMERA GUN 
@ ACCLAIMED BY COACHES EVERYWHERE 


BASKETBALL: 
INDIVIDUAL 
OFFENSE 


COACH ADOLPH RUPP 


With an action-packed narration by Coach 
Adolph Rupp and demonstrations by the 
Kentucky Wildcats, National Collegiate 
Champions for 1957-58, this dramatic and 
informative film covers all phases of in- 
dividual offense, teaching dribbling, shoot- 
ing, and rebounding. 

Running Time: 13 minutes. 


BASKETBALL: 
TEAM 
OFFENSE 


COACH FRANK McGUIRE 


Coach Frank McGuire and the University 
of North Carolina Tarheels (National Col- 
legiate Champions, 1956-57) analyze the 
3-2 offense, double post, 2-3 offense, ‘‘give- 
and-go,” weaves, offense against zone and 
press defense, out-of-bounds plays, and 
jump plays. 

Running Time: 11 minutes. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


Copyright 1958 The Coca-Cola Company 
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LEE GROSSCUP — Utah 


AS EVERYONE SUSPECTS, in order 
to have a passing game first you must 
have a passer; secondly, you must have 
receivers; thirdly, you must have a pro- 
tection plan so your passer can get the 
ball back of his ear and last but not the 
least important, you must have the 
running routes or patterns that will 
open up the defense so your passer can 
hit the receivers. We, at Utah, stress 
tying our running attack and passing 
patterns together, one complements the 
other — we try to disguise our throws 
until the last possible second before 
opening up and throwing. 

We get a good portion of our pass 
work done during our warm-up period 
preceding our regular practice schedule. 
Our boys, the specialists, passers, kick- 
ers, receivers, etc., usually hit the prac- 
tice park about 15 minutes before our 
regular practice starts at 3:30 p.m. I 
have a few of the coaches checking the 
running routes of the different patterns. 
Usually the Q’bs are tossing the short 
jumpers and diagonals or quick shots 
out to the Flankers. We next get to the 
drop back and throw deep as the Down 
& Outs, Double Down & Outs and Down 
and Throughs. Then we get to the 
Movement patterns; where the tosser 
does his throwing on the move. Every- 
one works on catching the ball at 
Utah; even the Guards and Tackles 
have a Quarterback work with them 
during the warm-up period; in fact, one 
of my senior tackles got so cute with 
the clutching of the cowhide, I put in 
a Tackle Eligible pass for him and the 
boy paid me back handsomely by com- 
ing in with two clutch catches for 
touchdowns during the season. You'll 
see this lad score late in the movie I 
brought with me and believe me there 
is nothing better to boost squad morale 
than to have one of your hard-working 
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by Jack Curtice 


Head Football Coach, Stanford University 


TH 





linemen get into the end zone once in 
a while! 

During our regular practice session, 
we use 30 minutes per day with our 
passing game, getting both offensive 
and defensive pass work during the 
half-hour period. When you have a 
passer as Lee Grosscup, my junior and 
All-American selection, throwing the 
leather, it makes your pass defense 
just a little tougher—they know they 
give any daylight, Lee tosses the clothes 
line type pass right on the nose. 

We use both the skeleton passing of- 
fensive set-up (two ends, center and 
backs) and the full team scrimmage 
set-up. We respect the sidelines, making 
sure all catches are made on the prac- 
tice field. We are especially conscious 
of our pass protection. 

We coach or teach five types of pass 
protection and spend some 15 minutes 
each and every practice session. With 
our system of offense, it is most impor- 
tant that every boy know the different 
types of protection. 

The five types of protection we use 
are: 

(1) Regular or 

Protection 

(2) 30 Late Protection 

(3) 37 Protection 


everybody block 


(4) Roll Out Protection 
(5) 39 End Run Protection 


OUR REGULAR PROTECTION is 
the old “cup” protection. In this type, 
we know our quarterback is going to 
drop straight back approximately 6-7 
yards, then step up and throw from the 
cup. From this type of protection, we 
usually have a one-man pattern and 
hit-him, hit-him, hit-him, then when 
the quarterback calls cover, we go to 
our respective cut-off stations. 
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THE 30-LATE PROTECTION is the 
same as the running play probably bet- 
ter known as the “Draw” play. On this 
pattern, the fullback will step to his 
right, get in a hitting (blocking) po- 
sition, then as the quarterback comes 
back to throwing position, he fakes the 
hand-off to the fullback. The only must 
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assignment is the fullback must always 
hit to the right of the center and block 
anyone in the hole. 

37 PROTECTION is aggressive block- 
ing that we label our “torpedo” block- 
ing — we want the kids to hit their 


opponents right in the “navel”, we be- 
lieve a good belt in the belly makes 
them bring down their arms and open 
up the passing lane of the thrower. The 
linemen really fire-out on this block. 
Our fullback fires right at the offensive 





tackle’s outside hip and barrels in hard 
to make it appear to be our off-tackle 
slant! 
OUR ROLL OUT PROTECTION re- 
sembles, in some ways, our trap series. 
(Continued on page 48) 








Each Featherbite Mouthpiece 

Offers you_these Added Benefits 

1. Total protection against teeth getting 
chipped, broken or knocked out. 

2. Non-interference with breathing or 
speaking. 

3. Individual fitting around each tooth. 

4. A $250 insurance policy free. 


IMPORTANT: Featherbite is inexpensive. The 
average retail price is approximately $5.00. 
Group purchases at reduced cost. 


Manufactured by FEATHER LAX Corp. 


STATE NATIONAL BLDG. ° 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


U. S$. PAT. $2,705,492 


ON YOUR SQUAD! 


According to leading sports authorities, the safest mouth protector ever devised to protect athletes 


in contact sports is FEATHERBITE. 


A properly protected athlete has greater confidence, more aggressiveness. And the ultimate proof 
will ye up in the win column where all the statistics are tabulated. 


Here are the actual facts on athletic injuries contained in a report by a prominent insurance company: 


Incidence of dental injuries to athletes (All Sports) 
Incidence of dental injuries to FEATHERBITE Wearers 


73 out of 2,800 
1 out of 2,800 








In other words, the teeth of an athlete protected by Featherbite are 7200% safer... 
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Jack Swarthout is beginning his third 
season with Darrell Royal. He joined 
Royal at the University of Washington, 
after having coached nine years at Ho- 
quiam High School in Washington State. 

Swarthout is a native of Prosser, Wash- 
ington, where he played football, basket- 
ball, and baseball in the late thirties. He 
matriculated at the University of Montana 
in 1938, lettering three years in football 
and one in basketball. 

After receiving his degree in 1943, 
Swarthout launched his coaching as an 
assistant coach at his alma mater, then 
entered the army for 38 months. He re- 
turned to Montana in 1946 for graduate 
work and to head up the junior varsity. 
He went to Hoquiam the following year. 

Swarthout is 38 years old. He and his 
wife, Beverly, have four children — 
Sandi, Jacki, Harold Jack II, and Ann 
Michele. 





DEFENSES have a way of catching 
up to the offenses, and every year de- 
fenses are making it tougher and tough- 
er on the split “T” attack. However, we 
at Texas still feel it is one of the best 
ways of keeping possession and moving 
the football. After forcing the opposi- 
tion into a defense which they feel can 
effectively stop our split “T” attack, 
we feel it is now necessary to have 
special plays, normally not considered 
split “T” plays, to take advantage of 
any opportunities these defenses might 
offer us. 
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Juice Up 


by Jack Swarthout 





Backfield Coach, University of Texas 


One of the series of plays we like is 
the fullback off tackle and the outside 
belly option. (See diagram #1) 

Our backfield action is exactly the 
same on the fullback off tackle as it is 
on the option pitch or keep. Our right 
halfback goes for the outside leg of 
the defensive left end on both plays. If 
the defensive end plays through the 
head of the blocking halfback, he will 
be hard to block on the keep or pitch, 
but should open a wide gap for the full- 
back off tackle play. When the defen- 
sive end sees that we are running in- 
side him with the halfback blocking as 
though it were a wide play, he theoreti- 
cally will hold his position a little long- 
er so that we have a chance to break 
clear on the wide pitch or keep, which 
is our long gainer. 

Our fullback runs a slight circle 
hitting between the offensive end and 
tackle. He should run under control, 
with his left elbow up until the quarter- 
back puts the ball in his belly, then he 
folds his arms over the ball and hits 
hard at any opening he sees. 

The left halfback races for the side- 
lines, getting no deeper than five yards 
behind the line of scrimmage, attempt- 
ing to get as wide as possible before the 
ball is pitched to him. 

We had been running a play similar 
to this, but had been facing our quarter- 
back out in the normal manner, trying 
to keep the plays as closely as possible 
in line with the split “T’” motive. We 
now reverse our quarterback out and 
find that this helps us in many re- 
spects: 

(1) Reversing out automatically 
throws the quarterback deeper, and 


penetrating linemen have more trouble 
in destroying the continuity of the play. 

(2) When the quarterback faces out, 
he is moving slightly away from the line 
of scrimmage as he meshes with the 
fullback, and has to hesitate while fak- 
ing, or step with the fullback toward the 
line of scrimmage. When the quarter- 
back reverses out, he is much deeper 
on his first two steps and can run with 
the fullback toward the off tackle hole, 
meshed with the fullback, facing the 
defensive area the play is attacking. 
From this position he is better able to 
withdraw the ball to more easily defeat 
a slashing end or corner linebacker, 
and at the same time size up the entire 
defensive picture to enable him to be 
more prepared to keep the ball himself 
or fake and pitch. 

OUR QUARTERBACK’S STANCE 
has his feet outside the feet of the cen- 
ter, giving him a wide base. We have 
him turn his knees in slightly so the 
weight is on the inside of the feet. He 
places the back of the left hand in the 
center’s crotch with the right hand 
underneath, thumb against thumb. He 
keeps as much pressure as possible on 
the center’s crotch so when the ball is 
snapped and the center fires out, the 
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lay. go with him, lessening the chance for 
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> Dressed up—yes indeed! 








Bebe ball in the fullback’s arms and continue Th : 
saa on as though he were running the pitch tine. = . =e = peer = 
‘ker, or keep. If the pitch or keep has been styled aad designed with te ae aa 
ative called, he should pull the ball away game and the other on the crowd.” v 

> be from the fullback and run laterally a- : 

\self } long the line until he clears the block on For the player, the game-minded coach knows that 


King-O’Shea patterns complement the fluid grace 
of the player; moves with his every move. These 
are uniforms cut for unrestricted action. 


| the defensive end, then break sharply 
NCE up the field, watching mainly the cor- 


cen- ner linebacker. If the corner linebacker 

have moves in to make the tackle, he pitches For the crowd, this discriminating coach knows 
the to the left halfback. If the corner man his team will look their ‘‘action-fit’’ best because 

. He hangs and plays it safe, the quarterback of King-O’Shea styling and superb tailoring. Color- 


the should fake a pitch and keep the ball balanced trims and inserts, basketball’s finest fab- 
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OPTIONAL BLOCKING 


THE SIMPLICITY of our offense lies 
in its basic offensive line blocking which 
we call “option blocking”. Webster de- 
fines the word option as “having liberty 
of choice” and that is exactly what we 
mean by option blocking. In more than 
85% of our plays from our two basic 
Split “T” series, our linemen have the 
option of taking the defensive men in 
any direction they choose to take them. 
Our linemen are never asked to block 
against the grain — that is: to take 
a man in or out when he doesn’t have 
a blocking angle or bead on him. Wheth- 
er the defensive man is head up, in- 
side, or outside of our offensive man, 
he goes at him in exactly the same 
manner. 

The blocker’s initial approach must 
look exactly the same on all of the 
plays from our two basic series to create 
indecision in the defensive man’s mind. 
This is vital to the success of this block. 
It is at this split second of indecision 
that we must win the battle of wits. 

It has been our experience that most 
good defensive players sooner or later 
are going to make a bid for a faking 


by Marvin Bass 


Line Coach, University of South Carolina 


back or the ball-carrier. When he de- 
clares his direction in his attempt to 
tackle the faking back or the ball-car- 
rier, we help him along in that direc- 
tion, using his own momentum to help 
our cause. It has become a cat and 
mouse game between the offensive 
blocker and the defensive man just as 
the option play in the Split “T” attack 
has with the quarterback and the de- 
fensive end. This has developed great 
confidence in our blockers for we im- 
press upon them that with proper exe- 
cution of this block, the defensive man 
can never outguess the offense. There 
is an added advantage in taking the 
defender in whatever direction the of- 
fensive man prefers. 

The application of this block to our 
Split “T” offense has been made pos- 
sible by the two basic series faking of 
our backfield and the fluidity of our 
splitting rules. When our linemen split 
properly we spread the defense and 
force them to defend us over a wider 
area. Our backs are able to hit almost 
every hole in the opposing line with 
the identical faking from each of our 


two basic series. Our backfield maneu- 
vers are set up so that even though a 
play has been designated to hit a partic- 
ular hole, our backs have the liberty 
of taking the route wherever the first 
daylight appears. 

We feel to execute this block success- 
fully, you must: 

I—Line up on the ball. 

We want to take as much of the ball 
as the rules permit, for the quicker we 
make contact, the sooner we will force 
the indecision in the defender’s mind. 
The quicker we get to him to knock him 
back a yard and begin our harrassing, 
the sooner he will make his commit- 
ment; daylight will break, and our 
backs will see their course. 

II — Start with the count. 

This is imperative, since all plays 
start with the count, and end with the 
whistle. To get the jump, we must move 
out on the count. 

III — Fire out with a short jab step. 

It is with this short jab step that 
we take our bead and set up the block. 
When we take this step, we sight our 
target just as a marksman would be- 
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The magazine for coaches, trainers, officials and fans. 


Published monthly, except July, featuring technical articles for coaches and trainers and 
feature material for sport fans. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
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“The Pad of Tomorrow Here Today” 





Coach Bass is a graduate of William 
and Mary College where he was an out- 
standing athlete and student. He was one 
of William and Mary’s all-time greats in 
football. 

Before going to South Carolina as line 
coach in 1955, Coach Bass had served as 
line coach at William and Mary, Univer- 


sity of North Carolina and the Washington Stop S$ Impect Injuries 





Redskins and as head coach at William 
and Mary for four years. He was named 
“Coach of the Year” in 1951. 

Coach Bass is considered one of the 
best line coaches in the nation and his 
work with the South Carolina line has 
contributed greatly to Carolina’s success. 
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MERICAN FOOTBALL encourages and 

develops all that is finest in char- 
acter. It breeds courage and establishes 
basics for sportsmanship, fortitude, and 
fair play; it puts a premium on stamina 
and spirit; above all it engenders a re- 
spect for loyalty and team work that 
remains with a man throughout his 
lifetime. It symbolizes team play, dis- 
cipline, and self-sacrifice. I say let’s 
give every American boy the oppor- 
tunity to be a football player as a part 
of his education and growing-up pro- 
cess. 

1869 was a memorable day in the 
history of football. On that date Prince- 
ton and Rutgers played the first inter- 
collegiate game of football in America, 
and, for that matter, in the world. Lit- 
tle is known of the details of the 
Princeton-Rutgers game, but we do 
know that it was played under mixed 
rules agreed upon just before the start 
of the game. It was agreed that the 
team which first scored six goals would 
be the winner. With the score tied at 
four all, Rutgers kicked two goals, 
winning the match by the score of 6 
to 4, along with the distinction of a 
victory in the first game of intercol- 
legiate football played in the world. 
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To Canada eventually came the Rug- 
by game. Harvard introduced the Rug- 
by rules to American colleges, having 
learned them from the Canadians. Aft- 
er Harvard used these rules for a cou- 
ple of years, Yale was persuaded to 
adopt them. In 1876 the first game be- 
tween two American college teams un- 
der the Rugby rules was played. The 
game was won by Yale by one goal, a 
drop kick from the 35 yard line. The 
game was won in the last minute of 
play; three seconds before expiration 
of time a Harvard back broke loose 
and ran for a touchdown. Time expired 
while he was in flight and the game 
ended before his run was completed. 
The try for a goal which, if kicked, 
would have tied the game, was not al- 
lowed. The rules of modern football 
would, of course, allow the touchdown 
and try for extra point. 

American football has a glorious his- 
tory. It dates from 1869 when the first 
intercollegiate game was played; but 
the date when it became official as to 
pre-arranged rules was 1876 when the 
first Intercollegiate Football Associa- 
tion was formed, and the first rules 
codified. Thus American football was 
born, just one hundred years after the 
Declaration of American Independence. 

At Springfield, Massachusetts on No- 
vember 26, 1876, when the first Inter- 
collegiate Association for the govern- 
ment of football was formed, the mem- 
ber schools attending were Harvard, 
Columbia, Princeton, and Yale. Yale 
opposed the forming of the association 
urging individual independence in each 
college. However, the association was 
formed and adopted the first Intercol- 
legiate Football rules. Here it was de- 
cided how a game was to be won. The 
decision that was made is as follows: 
“A match shall be decided by a ma- 
jority of touchdowns; a goal shall be 
equal to four touchdowns, but in case 
of a tie a goal kicked from a touch- 
down shall take precedence over four 
touchdowns.” 

It was not until 1884, that touch- 
downs, goals after touchdown, field 





FOOTBALL SCORING 


by Cari Torch 


goals, and safeties were credited with 
a definite number of scoring points. 

Of interest is the change in value of 
these different scoring methods. The 
steady decline in value of field goals, 
of course, accounts somewhat for the 
lack of modern field goal kicking. 

One can easily see where at one time 
the point after touchdown was worth 
more than the touchdown, and the field 
goal was worth more than the touch- 
down for years. In 1906 the biggest 
single development in giving shape to 
football took place, that of legislation 
of the forward pass. 

Now in 1958 we have the proposed 
change in the goal after touchdown 
points which may be an option of one 
(1) or two (2) points. 

As a comparison to the present scor- 
ing some of the game scores over the 
years have been as follows: 


1899 Harvard Freshman — 54 
Yale Freshman — 0 
1900 Univ. of Wisconsin — 17 


Univ. of Michigan — 5 

West Point — 6 

Dartmouth — 2 

Michigan — 40 

Stanford — 0 (this was the first Rose 
Bowl game) 


1901 
1905 


Note that these scores do not look 
any different from the scores of today 
even though they were scored with dif- 
ferent scoring systems. 

Recently there has been a new scor- 
ing rule proposed in football. Basically 
this rule states as follows: Following a 
touchdown the successful attempts for 
points after touchdown are worth one 
(1) or two (2) points, depending on 
whether a team passes, rushes or kicks 
for the successful points. A kick is 
worth one point; a successful pass or 
rush is worth two (2) points. The ball 
will be placed at the three yard line 
rather than at the two as is the present 
case. 

There are, of course, varied opinions 
as to what effect this rule will have 
on the game. Some say it will take 
kicking out of the game of football, 
others say it will have no effect, and 
still others have said that it puts more 
pressure on the coach, and that the on- 
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ly decision will be that following the 
first team score. 

I feel that it will do many things to 
the game; too numerous to explain in 
an article such as this. But most of all, 
it should definitely add more interest 
and put a little more sport in what has 
been practically a stereotype situation. 
Below are a few of the actual com- 
ments given to me by these famous 
coaches in the game of football today. 

Fritz Crisler, former football coach, 
and present athletic director at the 
University of Michigan says, quote: “I 
think the new scoring rule on the try- 
for-point will add much to the game. 
It will make a very dramatic play out 
of an uninteresting one. Public reaction 
is almost one hundred percent (100%) 
in favor of it..So far as strategy is 
concerned, the defensive team will 
have to prepare for almost any play 
the same as they do at any other time 
during the game.” 

Bud Wilkinson, most successful foot- 
ball coach and athletic director at the 
University of Oklahoma says, quote: 
“I definitely believe the new scoring 
rule on the point after touchdown play 
will be interesting for players and 
spectators. I further feel that it does 
improve the game.” Bud Wilkinson 
went on to explain that there were 
many other features that would take 
at length to explain. 


In attempting to find answers to my 
questions on the new scoring rule, I 
asked myself, for instance, about the 
difference in emphasis at the three 
levels of the game, high school, college, 
and professional. I have seen this dif- 
ference in emphasis employed in the 
substitution rule. A boy comes to col- 
lege, in many cases a one-way ball- 
player, either good defensively or of- 
fensively and very weak in the other. 
He, of course, is tremendously ham- 
pered in competing in college football. 

I ask, too, what does the new rule 
do to the “choice” in attempts to score 
following a touchdown. Presently we 
have a choice of either rushing, passing, 
or kicking to score a point. There is a 
concensus of opinion among the coach- 
ing fraternity that in the new scoring 
rule, in a majority of the cases, the 
coach will have no choice from a prac- 
tical standpoint (technically, he, of 
course, does). As an example, if your 
team is behind 8 to 6, or even 7 to 6, 
is there a choice? 

After giving it much study and sur- 
vey, I have come up with a possibil- 
ity in scoring which I and many 
others feel has some merit. 

Looking back at our football history 
one will see where our scoring changes 
came in a period of a few years. It 
has been 46 years since there was last 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Football Scoring 
(Continued from page 21) 


a change in the football scoring portion 
of the rules. 

Back in 1905, give or take a few 
years, the ball was not. adapted to 
place kicking (or passing) as it is to- 
day. It was a feat to score by place 
kicking or, even drop kicking, and the 
rules gave due credit for this, as you 
see by checking the aforementioned 
points in scoring. Today the ball is bet- 
ter adapted for place kicking as com- 
pared to drop kicking and there have 
been many hours of training expended 
in developing kickers. 

In looking back to the old scoring 
system, we see where the field goal 
(kick) was worth more than the touch- 
down. We continued adding points to 
the touchdown and subtracting points 
from the field goal until today the 
touchdown is worth twice as much, 
probably rightly so. But let us weigh, 
for a moment, our kicking game for 
points. Will the proposed scoring 
change influence kicking to the extent 
of causing less kicking? Is credit being 
given today to the place kickers; the 
good ones; the average ones? 

I am proposing for consideration a 
slight change in field goal scoring. Pre- 
sently a field goal is worth three points. 
It is three points whether it is kicked 


from the eight yard line or the forty- 
eight. I would like to see a little more 
credit be given for the better kicker. 

There may be a de-emphasis of place 
kicking on points after touchdowns due 
to the 1 or 2 point scoring system. I 
feel that a de-emphasis would be bad 
for football in this phase of the game 
— it is a part of football as it was 
meant in the beginning. Football is a 
game of running, passing, and kicking. 
Many: a game has been won or lost by 
the kick of the foot. Let’s level this, but 
give deserving credit. 

Let us score the field goal on a 2 
point or a 3 point basis. If a goal is 
kicked inside the thirty yard line 
(when measuring from the goal line to 
the spot of the ball, it shall be worth 
2 points; if kicked from beyond the 
thirty yard line it shall be worth 3 
points (as presently is). 

This, I believe, may help to liven 
the game of football. It could do to 
football what the fast break has done 
to the game of basketball. It will give 
credit to the better, or longer, kicking 
specialist, as, for instance, a long com- 
pleted pass gives credit for the yard- 
age gained and as the longer punt gains 
credit for putting the opponent farther 
back from his own goal line. It may 
help in that fewer games will be won 
because of one specialist with one kick 
from the 45 yard line. It may persuade 





many teams like, say, the Cleveland 
Browns with their Lou “the Toe” 
Groza to be less apt to kick, but more 
apt to try for the 6 points (touch- 
down) knowing that the opponent with 
the average distance kicker can come 
back for 2 points more time from 
inside the 30 yard line. More teams 
will concentrate and practice field goal 
kicking from the shorter distances with 
their average kickers. Basically it will 
add a little more color and excitement 
to the game. When a team gets inside 
the thirty it may think twice whether 
to go for a 2 point field goal or to go 
for the 6 point touchdown. It will have 
psychologically the same effect that the 
new 1 or 2 point scoring rule will have; 
that is a choice of greater meaning. 

There are many questions and theo- 
retical answers, but, as in the case of 
the 1 or 2 point try after touchdown, 
it is worth the consideration, and only 
time will tell the outcome. 
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Small Community Athletic Field 


Lighting for Sports 


A greater number of people are 
spending more and more leisure time 
for hobbies and recreation. Because of 
this, there is an increasing public 
awareness of the need for additional 
recreational facilities. 

Society today is searching for pleas- 
ure and, at the same time, battling 
against adult as well as juvenile de- 
linquency. One of the most useful 
weapons in this battle is a strong com- 
munity recreational program and fa- 
cilities which provide healthful, normal 
activities for both young and old. 

Sports is one of the leading pastimes 
of American citizens in towns of all 
sizes across the country. Unfortunately, 
the citizens of most communities are 
not receiving full value for their tax 
dollars because many tax-paid recrea- 
tional facilities are not available to 
them except during daylight hours — 
when most adults are at work and 
their children are at school. In other 
words, men who work the third shift 
(or children who play “hookey” from 
school) get the greatest use of play 
areas, except for the crowded week- 
ends. 

Many communities are turning to ex- 
tensive after-dark recreational pro- 
grams to help solve their problem. 
They have found that the installation 
of floodlights has increased availability 
of their playgrounds and athletic fields 
by as many as six hours per day — 
hours, incidentally, when more people 
have more free time to make use of 
the facilities. Lighting such recreation- 
al facilities is a comparatively minor 
investment in relation to the total cost. 
Many communities have found that 
the installation of floodlights and the 
increased usage of the facilities actual- 
ly lowers the overall cost on a per- 
participant basis. For a hypothetical 
example, a civic playground might be 
built at a cost of $12,000 and used by 
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an average of 24,000 people per year 
— costing an average of 50 cents per 
participant per year. The installation of 
a floodlighting system at an over-all 
cost of $3000 might logically be ex- 
pected to draw at least half again as 





Large Sized University Stadium 








A Partial Installation in Operation 


by Robert E. Faucett 


many participants in a year’s time. 
That would mean 36,000 people would 
be utilizing a $15,000 investment at an 
annual cost of less than 42 cents per 
participant. 

When it comes to spectator sports, 
attendance records of day and night 
activities reveal that night games at- 
tract from two to five times as many 
people as do similar events. High school 
officials as well as community organi- 
zations are now recognizing the bene- 
fits that can be achieved by providing 
nighttime sports facilities. These same 
high school and city officials alike have 
for some time been promoting the idea 
that it is much more practical to dedi- 
cate a Memorial Recreational Center 
than a bronze statue or other relatively 
useless monuments. 

With the highly-efficient floodlights 
available today, even the smallest 
fields and recreation centers can have 
quality lighting at a relatively low cost. 

Inasmuch as baseball season is now 
in full swing, it is a little late to make 
plans for this year’s diamond activities, 
but now is the time to plan for night- 
time football. An example of a small 
community lighting installation is 
shown in Figure 1. Figure 2 shows a 
nighttime view of the same field. This 
field employs 12 modern floodlights 
mounted at a height of 60 feet on each 
of 8 poles. 

Figure 3 shows what can be done on 
smaller fields where budget limitations 
preclude doing the entire job in a single 
season. Only a part of the complete 
plan is installed here. This particular 
arrangement does not permit use of the 
entire field, but is used to schedule 
other night activities — such as track 
events — in a smaller area. Note the 
light control afforded by these flood- 
lights — very little light is lost in the 
bleacher area. This particular installa- 
tion aids in obtaining additional reve- 
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nue to expedite the entire installation 
which will, of course, pay for itself in 
only a few seasons. There are other in- 
stallations on record which were paid 
for by one year’s receipts from night- 
time games. 

The usable playing period of out- 
door recreation areas created for com- 
munity benefit will be increased by at 
least one-third by effective lighting. 
Colleges and professional associations 
have lighted their stadiums because of 
economic advantages that prevail when 
maximum attendance is realized. 

Figures 4, 5, and 6, show typical small 
football lighting installations that have 
been completed and are now pointed 
to with pride and prestige by civic- 
minded leaders. 

Practical football lighting experience 
has resulted in standardized layouts 
such as those recommended by Nation- 
al Electrical Manufacturers Association 
(NEMA) and the Illuminating Engin- 
eering Society (IEG). These detailed 
layouts are available from all recog- 
nized manufacturers of sports lighting 
equipment and may be followed by lo- 
cal contractors. 

Many athletic fields and recreation 
centers are operated simply for the 
civic advantages they provide. In such 
cases little or no charge is made for 
the use of the facility. Often there is 
not even an admission fee. Appropria- 
tions are made for maintenance of such 
areas just as would be done for any 
public lawn, park, or monument. 


An illuminated community center 
can have facilities that can be used for 
civic activities such as outdoor reli- 
gious services, community rallies, band 
concerts, graduation exercises, dedica- 
tions, handicraft fairs, pet shows, and 
similar programs of public interest. As 
in the case of the partially-lighted foot- 
ball field in Figure 3, total appropria- 
tions for a civic center like this need 
not be obtained at the outset. Perhaps 
the starting point should be the Com- 
munity House and one lighted area 
(perhaps the combination baseball- 
football field). If the center gets off to 
a good start, the chances are excellent 
that the rest of the area will grow 
naturally because of the _ interest 
shown. 
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iron frame: provides than face plate: distrib- spaced full 8” apart: 
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All-Glass Banks 


Fully approved by the National Basketball Committee for 
high school, college and professional games. Surprisingly 
low in cost, easy to install... are not affected by temperature, 
humidity, or age . . . always give true accurate banks... 
sure to provide increased seating capacity, a better game 
for spectators and players alike. And, all Nurre Banks are 


positively guaranteed against breakage in normal use. 


Nurre also supplies all-glass 
fan-shaped banks and a 
low-cost rectangular model 
with 12” wood panel across 
bottom. Send for free illus- 
trated booklet today. 
Order goals from Nurre, 
too. Specify type of bank; 
all-glass or with wood panel. 
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Coach Warren Giese and Alex Hawkins 
University of South Carolina 


Warren Giese is off to a fine start in 
his career as head football coach at the 
University of South Carolina. 

During his first two seasons with the 
Gamecocks, the former assistant to Jim 
Tatum at Maryland won 12 games and 
lost only eight. He came through with 
triumphs over such teams as Duke, 
Texas, North Carolina and Maryland. 

An exponent of the split-T forma- 
tion, with accent on a strong running 
game and an air-tight defense, Giese 
played college football at Central Mich- 
igan and later at Oklahoma under Ta- 
tum. He served in the Navy during 
World War II and ultimately received 
his degree from Central Michigan. 

All of his previous coaching was done 
at Maryland, where he was recognized 
as the top assistant before taking the 
head job at U.S.C. in 1956. 

Giese has already authored a book on 
coaching football and last spring as- 
sembled a film on football drills for the 
use of high school coaches. 

South Carolina’s Alex Hawkins is 
considered by head coach Warren Giese 
as the equal of any halfback in the 


country in terms of all-around effec- 
tiveness. 

A slashing runner with 1,016 yards to 
his credit during his first two seasons, 
Hawkins is equally valuable with his 
deadly blocking and vicious tackling. 
He is also adept with the running pass, 
having completed 17 out of 28 attempts 
for 293 yards. Hawkins is the team’s top 
extra-point kicker. 

Alex was a standout in both football 
and basketball at South Charleston, W. 
Va., high school, and he gave an indi- 
cation of things to come with a brilliant 
year for the Carolina freshmen in 1955. 


Hawkins is serving as one of three co- 
captains of the Gamecocks this year, 
along with halfback King Dixon and 
center Dwight Keith, and Giese consid- 
ers the leadership of that threesome the 
best he has seen anywhere. 


A second-team All-Atlantic Coast 
Choice in 1957, Hawkins ranked high in 
pre-season all-star teams this year and 
is tabbed as a sure bet for All-America 
rankings, if he continues his past play, 
and the Gamecocks have a winning sea- 
son. 
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Mona Smith, 19-year-old Colo- 
rado State University coed from 
Denver, Colo., is majoring in phys- 


ical education. Miss Smith was 
Foresters’ Day Queen last fall and 
also formerly reigned as Sophomore 
queen. Her activities at Colorado 
State University include Ski Club, 
PEM Club, Pep Club and member- 
ship in the Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 
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This month's featured 










RAY CARLTON, Duke Univer- 

sity’s great halfback, is one of 
those currently rare examples of ver- 
satility not found too often in the con- 
temporary crop of college football 
players. 


A lanky 6-2, 194-pound frame plus 
terrific speed and a natural talent for 
playing the pigskin sport have made 
Mr. Carlton one of the most highly- 
praised performers in Duke’s great 
gridiron history — and he is readying 
now for what should be his greatest 
season. 


In two years of varsity football, the 
Wallace, N. C., native has gained 1,151 
yards on 217 carries for a 5.3 average, 
852 of those yards coming in 1957, his 
junior season, when he broke into the 
starting lineup in Duke’s third game. 
He has scored 92 points including 14 
of 17 extra point tries last year. In 
four games in 1957, he gained over 100 
yards. 


As a passer on the Duke halfback 
run-pass play, he completed seven of 
12 aerials for another 65 yards and 
two touchdowns. He intercepted three 
enemy tosses and caught eight Blue 
Devil pitches. 


Last year, he and George Dutrow, 
who at right half forms with Carlton 
a fabulous one-two halfback combi- 
nation for Duke, took turns publicly 
praising each other for their blocking 
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and 


From Duke University 


Bill Murray and Wray Carlton 


accomplishments. Dutrow gained 643 
yards rushing last year. 


Carlton’s ability to place kick is 
proof of his natural talent. Coach Mur- 
ray was faced with a problem for this 
job last year, lacking any experienced 
men for the task. In his first college 
try at kicking extra points, Carlton 
kicked two for two against the Uni- 
versity of Virginia whom Duke smoth- 
ered by 40-0 last season. 


It was in that game that Carlton ar- 
rived as a star. He scored Duke’s first 
four touchdowns, kicked two of the 
extra points, and won himself a start- 
ing post from then on, pushing veteran 
Eddie Rushton to the second string. 
Carlton scored all of Duke’s points 
against Rice (Duke won 7-6 on his 68- 
yard scoring run and extra point), 
Clemson (also won by Duke, 7-6), and 
North Carolina (Duke lost, 13-21). 


Murray is a conservative fellow 
when it comes to publicly judging in- 
dividual football players, but he frank- 
ly admits, “Carlton has the greatest 
potential of any player I have ever 
coached.” 


Offensive backfield coach Clarence 
(Ace) Parker, himself a great All- 
America runner at Duke, says, “He 
should become one of the great players 
of all times.” 


There is little more two coaches 
could offer in their lavish praise of a 








by Marty Hamilton 


star destined to become one of Duke’s 
greatest. 

Carlton is a fine example of the type 
of players Murray has attracted to the 
Methodist institution since the former 
great Blue Devil returned to his Alma 
Mater as head football coach in 1951. 
Contrary to the general practices of 
his rival schools, the Duke mentor 
picks up most of his material from the 
home state of North Carolina. 

And, apparently, the system has its 
merits. In six seasons at Duke, Mur- 
ray has a record of 46 wins, 19 losses 
and seven ties. His teams have been 
undisputed Atlantic Coast Conference 
champions twice, and have shared the 
title two more times. 


Murray was Coach of the Year in the 
young eight-member loop in 1952 and 
1954. 

“Smilin’ Bill,” as he is referred to 
by fans and writers, was a star half- 
back for Duke from 1927-30. In addi- 
tion, he was president of the student 
body his senior year, a member of the 
honorary “Red Friars,” elected to Omi- 
cron Delta Kappa, a national honorary, 
made the All-Southern team, was the 
club’s Most Valuable Player his final 
season, and when he graduated, was 
presented the coveted Robert E. Lee 
award for being the outstanding mem- 
ber of his class. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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IRVING T. MARSH 


New York Herald Tribune 


XTRA-CURRICULAR — Used to 

be that football players who were 
anxious to get back for fall practice in 
top physical condition would spend 
their summers doing manual labor of 
the most manual sort. Perhaps the 
boys are getting softer or perhaps they 
keep in good shape all year round (and 
this is probably more nearly the truth) 
so that they don’t have to undergo 
summer schwitzbaths to get the extra 
suet off. Anyway, a little survey made 
by the Ivy League reveals that very 
few of the boys did real road work. But 
they did some interesting things, as for 
example: 

Jim Brewer, Brown end, spent the 
summer with an oil company seismo- 
graph crew looking for oil in Mon- 
tana. For the fifth straight summer, 
Frank Wilson, Penn center, was a clam 
digger in Red Bank, N. J. Al Krutsch, 
Dartmouth captain and guard, was a 
retail store clerk in Trinidad. Fred 
Tiley, Princeton’s All-Ivy fullback, 
was a waterfront man at a boys’ camp 
in Connecticut. 

Some exercised their intellect, too. 
Dick Judkins and Bob Bellows, of 
Brown, took summer work at Harvard. 
John Baldwin, Dartmouth end, did spe- 
cial research work for the National 
Heart Foundation at Hanover. But 
Yale’s captain, Paul Lynch, upheld 
the honor of manual labor. He was 
engaged in construction work for the 
New England Telephone Company in 
Boston. 

° * * 

SEND-OFF — One of the _ nicest 
send-offs ever given a football coach 
by an alumnus (and you know what 
those fellows are) before a season 
started was delivered by Ridge Riley, 
the erudite alumni secretary of Penn 
State. Riley (who really deserves a 
story himself) gets out a weekly news- 
letter to graduates during the football 
season and always it is a beautifully- 
written, analytical piece on the preced- 
ing week’s game. 

In his first effort of the 1958 season, 
in which he discussed Penn State’s 
prospects for the year (they are good, 
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in case you want to know), Riley ended 
this way: 

“Last year we went out on a limb 
and predicted a 7-2 season, which was 
almost realized. Pitt beat us, 14-13. 
Here it is again for 1958: 8-1-1. Sorry, 
Rip (Engle, Penn State coach), we 
won’t get mad if you lose a couple. 
The alumni are 100 percent behind you, 
win or tie.” 

co % * 

AROUND THE EASTERN FOOT- 
BALL CIRCUIT — Harvard tied with 
Oregon for the fewest fumbles lost in 
1957, each with six, while Princeton 
was right behind with nine. .. . On 
the other side, Dartmouth was one of 
the three highest in the nation, with 
27 fumbles lost. . . . The Ivies go from 
one extreme to the other. . . . Cornell 
scored exactly 100 points both in 1956 
and 1957... . The Big Red is looking 
for a much more prolific attack this 
fall... And talking about more pro- 
lific football, Pitt, since the late Jock 
Sutherland’s day the stronghold of 
conservative, rock ’em sock ’em, is go- 
ing to “open up” this year. .. . Johnny 
Michelosen, the Pitt coach, who played 
under Doc Jock, admits “we’re going 
to throw the ball and throw it plenty.” 
... This according to Pitt’s drumbeat- 
er Carroll Cook, who swears it’s true. 
. .. Reason for the new deal: Pitt will 
have two pretty fair throwing quarter- 
backs in Bill Kaliden and Ivan To- 
masic and also, according to Cook, 
“Michelosen insists the new rules will 
permit better downfield blocking on 
pass plays. Don’t ask me how, but 
that’s what he insists.” . . . Maybe it’s 
the new rules that permits offensive 
linemen to shoot down the field as 
soon as a forward pass is thrown in- 
stead of having to wait until the pass 
is caught, as heretofore. 

* ok * 

SOPHOMORES — Bob Hoobing, of 
the Associated Press, has compiled a 
list of sophomores most likely to suc- 
ceed in football this fall and his in- 
clusions from the East are impressive. 
As tops, he taps Joe Bellino, Navy half- 
back, a 5-foot 8-inch 185-pounder from 





Winchester, Mass., who as a plebe last 
year averaged 11.4 yards for 92 car- 
ries, scored 61 points and was hailed 
by some observers as a better back 
than any on the Navy varsity that 
played and won in the Cotton Bowl. 
Others: Gary Trout, Princeton; Mike 
Ditka, Pitt; Stewart Barber, Penn 
State, all ends; Bob Minahane, Boston 
U. and Gerry Clements, Army, tackles; 
John Brown, Syracuse, guard; Marcel 
Tino, Cornell; Frank Gibson, Army; 
and Jack Moynihan, Holy Cross, quar- 
terbacks; Don Savini, Columbia; Mike 
Iseman, Princeton; Llewelyn Luce, 
Penn State; Art Baker, Syracuse; Hal 
Jackson, Colgate, halfbacks; and Joe 
Matalavage, Navy, fullback. 


COGENT QUOTE — Referring to the 
little brawl between the new U.C.L.A. 
coach, George Dickerson, and Cali- 
fornia’s Pete Elliott regarding recruit- 
ing by a California “booster,” an ath- 
letic administrator hereabouts had this 
to say: “The new West Coast confer- 
ence, the Big Four, is hardly off the 
drawing board, with its pledges to 
stick to the strict letter and spirit of 
the rules, and already the boys are 
bickering about the same old thing 
they’ve always bickered about and 
which was a large factor in the demise 
of the Pacific Coast Conference. No 
wonder Stanford is leery about making 
the new conference the Big Five.” 


Touché. 





OPTIONAL BLOCKING 
(Continued from page 19) 


created by our approach will freeze 
him momentarily. When we freeze him, 
we begin our harrassing by accelerat- 
ing our charge with short driving steps. 

V — Follow through. 

After this momentary freeze, most 
good linemen will recover and pursue 
the ball-carrier. When the defender 
makes this commitment and declares 
his direction, the offensive blocker fol- 
lows up with short accelerating steps, 
slipping his head as he goes into a 
right or left shoulder block which is 
determined by the opponent’s course. 








WHEN CHANGING 

YOUR ADDRESS 
please notify us 4 weeks in advance. 
Supply us with both your old and new 
address, including address label from 


current issue if possible. Copies we mail 
to your old address will not be de- 
livered by the Post Office unless you 
pay them extra postage. Mail address 
changes to COACH & ATHLETE, 310 Buck- 
head Ave., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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Leather or Rubber — 


SPALDING BASKETBALLS 
OUTLAST EM ALL! 


Leather 


Treat your team to the Spalding Top-Flite #100. 
It’s hand-crafted of top-grain cowhide—tanned 
as only Spalding knows how—so it keeps its 
“‘tackier” feel, gives your players greater con- 
fidence in their game. 

Inside, a lively butyl bladder and four layers of 
fabric insure perfect roundness game after game. 

No wonder the Spalding #100 is the official 
basketball of the Ivy League . . . official for all 
Big Ten televised games. 

And—many features of the Top-Flite #100 are 
available in the PL-10, a Panel-Lock leather bas- 
ketball for high-school and college play. 





Rubber 


Spalding’s new rubber-covered #160 has exclusive 
““Ny-Weave”’ construction. 

Spalding takes tough nylon, resilient rubber, 
and cushioning fabric—fuses them together under 
tremendous pressure to make a perfectly round, 
incredibly tough single piece. 

Result—a basketball made tough as a truck 
tire—in fact, the longest-lasting rubber-covered 
basketball ever known. 

The Spalding #160 survived 45,921 tortuous 
cycles on the rebound machine in our labora- 
tories—far more than the best competition! 

Have our Spalding representative show you 
both of these great basketballs soon. Like all 
Spalding products, they are guaranteed—uncon- 


§PALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 


7 schedule-makers arranged some 
choice early season pairings for 
Atlantic Coast Conference football 
teams... North Carolina and Clemson, 
generally picked to finish one-two in 
the eight-member loop, lock horns in 
the second game of the 1958 cam- 
paign... North Carolina’s first oppon- 
ent was N. C. State’s defending ACC 
champions... 

Duke and South Carolina, two teams 
given excellent chances of knocking off 
the favorites, opened the 1958 season 
by squaring off in a night game at 
Columbia... Duke played Oklahoma in 
the Orange Bowl last New Year’s 
Day ...South Carolina may have War- 
ren Giese’s best team in his three years 
at the Palmetto school... 

“T don’t look for our conference 
championship to be decided until the 
last games of the season,” remarked 
Giese... “I think you'll see that close 
a race for the title... North Carolina 
and Duke wind up playing each other 
and we (South Carolina) meet N. C. 
State and Wake Forest in our final two 
games... Maryland’s last game is with 
Virginia...These contests could have 
important bearing on who wins the 
title,” declared Giese... 

“T’ll_ tell you another thing,’ the 
South Carolina coach commented, “you 
won’t see an ACC team with an un- 
beaten conference record... There’s 
more balance all around the league... 
I picked N. C. State to be the sur- 
prise team in our conference a year 
ago, and the Wolfpack won the loop 
crown... This year I say Wake Forest 
will be the surprise team...I don’t 
pick Wake Forest to win the title, but 
I’m confident they will be greatly im- 
proved over last season and it wouldn’t 
surprise me to see the Baptists knock 
off some of the favorites.” ... 

Incidentally, Paul Amen added two 
new assistant coaches for the 1958 sea- 
son... Bill Crutchfield, former head 
coach at Presbyterian and Atlantic 
Christian Colleges and a backfield as- 
sistant at Furman last year, and Ken- 
neth Meyer, an assistant at Denison 
University, joined Amen, replacing Ken 
Wable and Gene Gibson... Wable 
moved to Muskingum College, while 
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Gibson is on the West Virginia Univer- 
sity staff...The Wake Forest coaching 
corps under Amen now comprises 
Crutchfield, Meyer, Bill Hildebrand, 
Elmer Barbour and Jim Hietiko... 

Doug Knotts, last of four football 
playing brothers who starred at Duke, 
is Duke’s defensive line coach succeed- 
ing Bob Bossons, who accepted an as- 
sistant’s position on the Minnesota foot- 
ball staff after one year at Durham... 
Bossons joined Duke from Georgia 
Tech... Knotts, who was a starting 
Blue Devil tackle his senior year of 
1955, served as an assistant Duke frosh 
mentor last season... Brothers Ernest, 
nicknamed Bear, Jimmy and Don pre- 
ceded Doug at Duke... All came out 
of Albemarle (N. C.) High School... 

Gene Alderton, co-captain and center 
on the 1957 Maryland football team, is 
the new Terrapin freshman coach... 
He left the spring training camp of the 
Detroit Lions to accept the position... 
Alderton replaces Roy Lester, who 
moved up to become one of Tommy 
Mont’s varsity assistants...Henry M. 
Read, former assistant to Jim Tatum 
at North Carolina, has succeeded Ron- 
ald S. Spencer, Jr., as assistant athletic 
director and business manager of ath- 
letics at The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 
...A graduate of Hampden-Sydney 
College, Read was graduate manager 
of athletics there for three years be- 
fore going to Chapel Hill last season... 

Three Wake Forest footballers plan 
to enter the ministry following gradu- 
ation... They are quarterback Norman 
Snead, end Bobby Allen and fullback 
Herb Brown...Snead and Allen were 
teammates in high school at Warwick, 
Va....West Virginia’s Mountaineers 
entered the 1958 gridiron season with 
a record of 24 consecutive Southern 
Conference victories dating back to the 
second game of 1951...Coach Art 
(Pappy) Lewis’ charges take on a big 
chew when they invade Norman, Okla., 
Sept. 27, to try their luck against Okla- 
homa’s talented Sooners... 

ASIDE TO A READER: Athlete of 
the year awards in the five-year-old 
Atlantic Coast Conference have gone to 
the following boys: Joel Shankle, Duke 
track star, 1953-54; Dickie MHemric, 


Wake Forest’s All-American basket- 


baller, 1954-55; Dave Sime, Duke’s 
world-renowned trackman, 1955-56; 
Lennie Rosenbluth, North Carolina’s 
All-America basketballer, 1956-57; and 
Dick Christy, N. C. State’s All-America 
football halfback, 1957-58...Who will 
it be during the 1958-59 school year? ... 
This pillar’s long-range nomination is 
Harvey White, Clemson’s spectacular 
football quarterback... 


The Virginia-North Carolina football 
rivalry began in 1892 with the opening 
game in Charlottesville, Va., but it 
wasn’t until 1919 that the Cavaliers and 
the Tar Heels played their first contest 
in Chapel Hill...The second game at 
Charlottesville came the following 
year...Sites of the intervening games 
were Atlanta, Richmond and Norfolk, 
but mostly Richmond, which played 
host to the two teams 18 times... 


Washington and Lee, which decided 
to discontinue football this season after 
a couple of years of competition on a 
non-subsidized basis, has appointed J. 
Robert McHenry as basketball and 
lacrosse coach and John W. Poston as 
baseball and soccer coach... McHenry 
fills the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Gene Corrigan, who is moy- 
ing to University of Virginia... Pos- 
ton succeeds Louis F. (Weenie) Miller, 
who handled the basketball and base- 
ball duties last season ... He has shifted 
to Virginia Military Institute, cross- 
town rival of Washington and Lee since 
both schools are located at Lexington, 
Va. 


THE 9TH ANNUAL so-called Foot- 
ball Roundup Golf Jamboree sponsored 
by the ACC and the University of 
North Carolina was held a week be- 
fore fall gridiron drills opened and the 
champion golfer among the football 
coaches still is Clarence (Ace) Parker, 
Duke assistant...He fired a_ three- 
over-par 75 to win the title for the 
third straight year...Parker, also 
Duke’s head baseball coach, is the 
former professional star who combined 
baseball and football for several years. 


Our sympathy goes out to Gus Tebell, 
University of Virginia athletic director, 
who lost his wife recently after a ling- 
ering illness... Tom Ward, junior from 
Atlanta, will captain The Citadel track 
team for the second straight year... 
He’s the school’s leading distance run- 
ner and a consistent point-getter in 
the two-mile...The ACC has_ two 
coaches among the top 10 all-time foot- 
ball winners...Jim Tatum, now at 
North Carolina, is sixth on the list with 
94 wins against 31 losses and Bill Mur- 
ray of Duke is 8th with 95 victories and 
35 defeats...Both hope to hit the 
charmed 100-circle this trip to the 
DOE... 
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* RAWLINGS 


* SPALDING 


NYLON STEEL TIPPED CLEAT... 


being the ORIGINAL 


has the distinction of being used 
exclusively for ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
by the leading Football Shoe 


manufacturers for all or partial 


models... 


* MacGREGOR *x WILSON 


*« BROOKS 


* J. B. ATHLETIC 


DELUXE Features of All Feather Tip Cleats 
@ PREVENTS INJURY @ ELIMINATES 


Wt. per set of 14 - 76.65 grams 


WILL NOT BURR 


Heather YY TORN EQUIPMENT @ ITS LIGHTNESS ENCOURAGES SPEED 





STANDARD 


FT-100— The original Nylon Steel Tipped cleat features size and shape 
as recommended by leading trainers and coaches. Stainless steel tip, hardened 
to core—regardless of wear, surface is still hard and will not rust. Strong 
nylon threads making for a lighter cleat and a cushion between steel tips and 
threaded insole post. The only cleat embodying all the above features. Out- 
lasts ten or more sets of rubber, composition or aluminum cleats. 


Wt. per set of 14 - 58.85 grams FT-200— The featherweight of all nylon steel tipped cleats. Pure nylon 
body, surface hardened plated steel tip, cushioned between steel members as 

Sin, Le iz described above. Size and tip treatment allow economical cost, yet retains 
FT-300 advantages of nylon steel combination. Will outwear 5 to 6 sets of other 


material cleats. 





METAL THREAD 


FT-300—A rugged, light weight cleat designed for those who prefer steel 
threads connected with the tip. Otherwise the same features as the FT-200. 
Slightly heavier due to steel thread insert. 


A DIVISION OF M&S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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HUDSON, MICHIGAN 
REPLACE OTHERS WITH FEATHER TIP e ASK YOUR DEALER @ IMITATED e NEVER EQUALED 


SAFETY = LIGHTNESS \° 


SPEED 


DURABILITY 
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TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


HE SOUTHEASTERN CONFER- 
ENCE, as the 1958-59 school year 
begins, looks back on a rich 25 years... 
Seems like only yesterday that the 
SEC brass met to form the big dozen 
. they’ve faltered at times, made 
plenty of mistakes and dashed off on 
a few detours but, in general terms, the 
growth of the circuit has been steady. 
The SEC has served to pioneer many 
things . . . this was the first big-time 
league that had the courage to call an 
athletic scholarship just that, admit 
that the boy was receiving the bare 
necessities for campus life in exchange 
for football services. 

Rival leagues deplored this crass 
commercialism. Now, 25 years later, 
all of them that claim the big-time 
label have a similar system. 

When the SEC was organized, oc- 
casionally a Southern athlete made 
All-American. Now, you wouldn’t dare 
pick such a team without including two 
or more gridders from this section. 

* * * 

SCHOOLS now in the SEC have an 
all-time 33-27-2 record in post-season 
play in the Rose, Sugar, Cotton, Orange 
and Gator Bowls. 

* bo * 

IN 25 YEARS Dixie has developed 
some of the super-greats of the grid- 
iron. 





Let’s go down memory lane for 25 
years and pluck a few SEC super- 
dupers .. . how would this be for an 
all-conference team, two men for each 
position (if you don’t agree, who 
would you suggest?) ... 

Ends — Hutson, Alabama; Tinsley 
and Kavanaugh, Louisiana State; 
Wyatt, Tennessee. 

Tackles — Michaels and Gain, Ken- 
tucky; Kinard, Mississippi; Huffman, 
Tennessee. 

Guards — Hupke, Alabama; Healy, 
Ga Tech; J. Crawford, Mississippi; 
Suffridge, Tennessee. 

Centers — Hinkle, Vanderbilt; Gil- 
bert, Auburn. 

Quarterbacks — Parker, Miss. State; 
Majors, Tennessee. 

Halfbacks — Howell, Alabama; 
Sinkwich and Trippi, Georgia; Fea- 
thers, Tennessee. 

Fullbacks — Price, Tulane and Dott- 
ley, Mississippi. 

* * * 


THE SEC has the winningest foot- 
ball team of the past 30 years — 1928 
through 1957. 

Tennessee has a 227-57-15 record for 
that span. Notre Dame is second, per- 
centage-wise, with 206-55-15, and 
Oklahoma is coming up fast on the 
outside — 201-70-21. 











“DON’T TAPE YOUR TIME AWAY —ORDER TODAY” 


C. D. DENISON — DUKE WYRE SHOULDER VEST 


DISLOCATIONS and SEPARATIONS 


ORTHOPAEDIC APPLIANCE CORP. 


Protection for: 


KNOCK DOWN SHOULDERS, 


DIRECT SALES ONLY 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PRICE $26.50 EACH 


C. D. DENISON 








Small — Chest Size. 32” = 39” 
aie «thet ino 38.45" 220 W. 28th STREET BALTIMORE 11, MD. 
Large — Chest Size. 44" =51" PHONE BElmont 5-9645 
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The Sooners are far ahead over the 
past decade only. 


* * * 


AUBURN will be shattering no 
precedent if the Plainsmen repeat as 
the SEC champion. 

The champ has repeated five times 
since the league was set up in 1933. 
Ole Miss last turned the trick in 1954- 
55. And the Rebels might be the one 
to overturn Auburn and win this 


season. 
* * * 


RALPH JORDAN’S' championship 
team — national as well as SEC — was 
the 11th SEC squad to rack up a con- 
secutive skein of victories. Auburn 
was probably one of the best defen- 
sive teams the South ever has pro- 
duced. The Tigers allowed only 28 
points in 10 games! Only four SEC 
teams ever did better on holding down 
opposition scores. 


Bo * * 


JIMMY PHILLIPS, it seems to this 
observer, was ill-advised in “telling 
all” to a Sports Illustrated staff writer 
a few weeks ago. 

First, he revealed nothing of conse- 
quence. Every prep star could tell you 
about “the offers I received.” Phillips 
has a wonderful reputation as a good 
student, fine competitor and all-around 
fine boy. 

Maybe the line of questioning led to 
the answers but he went out of his way 
to slap Georgia Tech, a bitter rival of 
Auburn’s, Paul (Bear) Bryant, now 
coaching for Auburn’s deadliest adver- 
sary, Alabama, and Bobby Hoppe, a 
roommate who was never as good as 
he was supposed to be. 

It was no secret that Hoppe was a 
hard boy to manage. This strange 
Chattanooga boy never settled into the 
mold of the college athlete. But it still 
seemed off to hear a college boy de- 
riding the behavior of a teammate. 


* * * 


LAST WORD: Wally Butts, the 
SEC’s “old man” in the coaching ranks, 
will be the next president of the 
coaches association, succeeding Bud 
Wilkinson .. . Florida State and Mem- 
phis State are hopeful of an SEC berth 
one of these days . . . The Seminoles 
play four SEC teams this fall, Mem- 
phis State three .. . Spook Murphy, an 
aide of Murray Warmath’s at Minne- 
sota, is the new coach at Memphis... 
Incidentally, Warmath’s newest aide is 
Bob Bossons, formerly an assistant at 
Georgia Tech... the Tennessee-Auburn 
game on national TV (NBC) will start 
at 3 o’clock as a special favor to the 
TV folks .. . let’s hope it doesn’t wind 
up in the dark as it might on a dark 
and rainy afternoon. 
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Never before has any basketball shoe offered so many scientifically designed features to increase player safety, sure-footedness 
and comfort. That’s why U. S. Pro-Keds are the odds-on favorite of coaches, physical educators and trainers throughout the country. 
Pro-Keds protect the player against severe shock with an extra-thick heel cushion, a 
full-cushioned insole and a shockproof arch cushion. They allow safer starts, surer stops 
with an even-wearing molded suction sole. And now, with patented PowerLift —a firm elastic 
harness that keeps foot and shoe together — Pro-Keds actually let the player use all of his 
native speed and maneuverability with maximum safety. — *Optional—also available in “Low-Cut” 


United States Rubber 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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BERT BERTINE 





Champaign-Urbana Courier 





VERYONE ELSE DOES IT, so why 
E not COACH & ATHLETE? 

That is, pick an all-conference team 
before a single ball is kicked, a single 
pass thrown, a single yard gained for 
the varsity as the late Bob Zuppke used 
to say. 

Without further ado, here’s our 1958 
All-Big Ten team: 

Ends — Sam _ Williams, 
State; Rich Kreitling, Illinois. 

Tackles — Jim Marshall, Ohio State; 
Nick Mumley, Purdue. 

Guards — Don Deskins, Michigan; 
Ellison Kelly, Michigan State. 

Center — Dan Fronk, Ohio State. 

Quarterback — Randy Duncan, Iowa. 

Halfbacks — Don Clark, Ohio State; 
Art Johnson, Michigan State. 

Fullback — Bob White, Ohio State. 

Like most All-Star teams selected in 
summer this one could start falling 
apart before this first kickoff. For in- 
stance, Marshall and Johnson, at the 
time this was written, were touch and 
go on summer school courses. By pub- 
lication time they may no longer be 
eligible. 

Clark, flashy Ohio State ball-carrier, 
may not recuperate from the groin in- 
jury which laid him low late in 1957. 
If he does, he and White should give 
Coach Woody Hayes the best 1-2 ground 
combination in the circuit. 

Kreitling, the Illinois end, is another 
injury question mark. A back ailment 
kept him sidelined a part of the ’57 sea- 
son and out of spring practice. He’s 
a 205-pounder who runs like a grey- 
hound and is a great pass receiver. 

It will be interesting to see how these 
11 picks compare with those selected in 


late November when season has ended. 
* * * 


Michigan 


Terry Brennan, no longer a “boy 
wonder” but a veteran college coach, 
is pushing the idea of a national letter 
of intent whereby once a high school 
athlete signs for aid at one school can- 
not then compete for another. 

In publicly approving such a plan, 
Brennan is backing the Big Ten. The 
latter went to the letter of intent when 
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it adopted its need-aid program two 
years ago with the hope some day the 
NCA would install both the letter and 
the program on a national scale. 

‘It would stop all this shopping 
around the preps do every year, and 
would make them a little more men of 
their word,” Terry said in a Chicago 
speech. He suggested a year or two of 
ineligibility as a penalty. 

When is someone going to suggest a 
national draft? 

* * * 

THE BIG TEN may have not one but 
two pigmy quarterbacks, harking back 
to the days when the smallest guy al- 
ways was the quarterback — especially 
if he owned the ball — when season 
opens Sept. 27. 

One already is firmly entrenched in 
the No. 1 spot at his campus. He is 5-7 
Mike Panitch who played a good deal 
for Michigan State last season when Jim 
Ninowski was injured. Panitch proved 
under fire he could carry the load de- 
spite his small stature, and owned the 
best. passing completion figure in the 
circuit. 

The other could be 5-8 Johnny Eas- 
terbrook, a sophomore at Illinois and 
son of a former Illinois halfback. Eas- 
terbrook weighs only 155 as compared 
to Panitch’s 175, and Illini equipment 
custodians had to order special gear — 
high school size — to accommodate him. 
He has reminded some observers of 
Eddie LeBaron of College of Pacific and 
Washington Redskins’ fame. 

Ohio State has been associated with 
players of ponderous proportions this 
season, yet the 1958 Buckeye roster in- 
cludes two small gents who could have 
much to do with Ohio destiny this au- 
tumn. One is 5-9, 158-pound Dave Kil- 
gore, who is being developed as an- 
other Tad Weed in the place-kicking 
department. He’s strictly a specialist. 

But a regular in the tough Ohio line 
is 185-pound Danny Fronk who plays 
center. A fine linebacker, Fronk looks 
like an escapee from the Little League 
in the Ohio line which including him 
will average well above 220, end to end. 





The smallest player on a Big Ten 
roster this season again will be 145- 
yound Henny Young at Michigan State. 
He’s only 5-4 and listed as a fullback! 
Henny, a brother of Illinois’ All-Ameri- 
can Buddy Young, has been used only 
sporadically to date but may see more 
action this year as a spot scatback under 
the relaxed substitution rule. 

° ok * 

As the last month of professional 
baseball began three Big Ten products 
who started their careers this season 
were playing well enough to warrant 
spring training changes for parent ma- 
jor league clubs next year. 

They are Jim O’Toole, a southpaw 
pitcher from Wisconsin who signed a 
Cincinnati bonus contract; Frank How- 
ard, ex-Ohio State cage whiz whom the 
Dodgers grabbed via the bonus route; 
and Tom Haller, rangy catcher from 
Illinois who inked a Giant’s bonus con- 
tract. 

O’Toole was 16-4 for Nashville in 
the Southern Association and owned a 
fancy 2.31 earned run average. Howard 
was about to break the Three Eye home 
run record of 38 for Green Bay, Wis. 
Haller was No. 1 catcher for the Phoe- 
nix Giants in the Triple A Pacific Coast 
league and had 15 homers. 

° * ok 

Bob Voigts, former Northwestern 
football coach, was watching the Col- 
lege All-Stars drilling for their game 
with the Detroit Lions in Chicago. He 
noticed his NU successor, Ara Par- 
seghian, helping with the coaching du- 
ties and remarked: 

“Wait ’til Parseghian greets his own 
bunch in a couple of weeks. He’s due 
for a big shock. I know, because I used 
to help with the All-Stars, and the let- 
down after seeing those giant linemen 
and great passers and swift backs is 
something awful!” 

° * * 

As long as everyone else was doing it, 
Woody Hayes thought he might as well 
get on the bandwagon, too, and pick 
his Ohio State eleven to win the Big 
Ten again. 

Queried about how he felt about rat- 
ings which unanimously perched his 
Buckeyes on top, Hayes replied: 

“T picked us to win the Big Ten in 
a magazine story I wrote for this fall. 
Why shouldn’t I? They aren’t putting 
any more pressure on us than we are 
ourselves.” 

° * * 

A ROSE BOWL rematch between 
teams which already have met seems 
likely when one considers the Big Ten 
and Pacific Coast will meet in seven 
games this fall. 

Five of those will occur on opening 
day, Sept. 27. On that day Illinois plays 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Left to right: Mr. Huff; Mr. Cliff Gates, Superintendent of Maintenance; and Mr. Goff, the 
- Huntington representative, inspecting the newly lined and finished gym floor at the Siletz school. 





“Just one of 30 floors we regularly finish 
with SEAL-0-SAN: Isn't it a beauty?” 





Huntolene Antiseptic keeps floors sanitary anddust free 
at the Siletz school and other Lincoln County schools. 
It’s a part of the maintenance program which the Hunt- 
ington representative, Mr. B. N. Goff, has installed. Your 
Huntington representative will work closely with you in 
setting up a maintenance program. 








Ask for 

the Man 

Behind the 
Drum... 

your Huntington 
representative. 
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Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 


(CO Please send me the latest Coaches Digest free. 
CO Please have a Huntington representative call. 


replacement costs.” 


HUNTINGTON a> LABORATORIES 
INCORPORATED 
Huntington, Indiana « Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania « Toronto 2, Ontario 


says Mr. M.C. Huff, Superintendent of Lincoln County Schools, Newport, Oregon 


If you want to preserve all the natural beauty of hardwood and still 
have a gym floor that will take abuse without showing it, specify 
Crystal Seal-O-San gym floor finish. You get a durable, non-skid, 
glare-free surface that’s resistant to scuffing and rubber burns... . 
perfect for all kinds of indoor sports yet easy to keep up even when the 
floor is used for other activities. 

As Mr. Huff says, ‘Crystal Seal-O-San not only gives us good look- 
ing floors, but saves us money—in daily maintenance and in long term 
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Send for your free copy 
of the latest edition of the 
Coaches Digest today. 
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Juice Up the “T”’ 


(Continued from page 15) 


find he is able to make a delayed pitch. 
This should be done only if his arms are 
free and the pitch can be made in safe- 
ty. 

Reversing our quarterback also 
helped one of our old split “T” plays, 
the halfback optional run or pass. (See 
diagram #B.) 

Our fullback on this play goes directly 
for the outside leg of the first defensive 
man outside our offensive right end, 
and blocks him. 


SNOW-PROOF 


Softens, Preserves, Waterproofs 
SNOW-PROOF was originally developed 
50 years ago for snow-proofing hunters’ 
and trappers’ boots — now used for recon- 
ditioning leather goods of all kinds. Ideal 
for use by athletic departments on all 
leather goods — football, baseball, track 
shoes, gloves, footballs, etc. Odorless, col- 
orless, not sticky. Prevents mildew. Stops 
dry rot. Write for free sample and prices 
on your letterhead. 


Leather's Best Friend 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


THE SNOW-PROOF CO., LIVON.A, N.Y. 


Dept. 25 
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Our right end hits the man over him 
or on his outside shoulder, and goes 
down the field eight yards, and then 
angles for the sideline. 

The right halfback follows the right 
end just past the line of scrimmage, 
then breaks sharply into the right flat, 
not going deeper than seven yards. 

The left halfback receives the pitch 
from the quarterback and races for the 
sideline, never deeper than five yards 
behind the line of scrimmage. He must 
be prepared to pull up and throw to 
the right half quickly, if the corner 
linebacker crashes. If he is able to get 
outside the defensive end, he starts his 
turn upfield, and if he can run the ball, 
he does so. If the men in the secondary 
come up too fast, he throws to the end 
down and out deep or the right halfback 
in the flat. If he can make any yardage 
at all, it is a must that he run instead of 
throw. 

The quarterback on this play has to 
make a quick pitch to the left half- 
back, and then get in front of him to 
block:the second defensive man outside 
of our offensive right end. We have 
found several advantages in reversing 
our quarterback: 

Most teams, in playing against a 
split “T” team, have a tendency to go 





with the head of the quarterback. Be- 
cause in reversing, the quarterback 
turns the opposite way the play is 
going, the defensive secondary is frozen 
for an instant, giving us an extra step 
in trying to get outside of them. 

The pitch is easier and safer when 
reversing out because the quarterback 
is facing the halfback as he is pitching 
to him, and doesn’t have to look over 
his shoulder as he does when he faces 
out. 

At first it seems that the quarterback 
will be slowed down by reversing. This 
is true to a certain extent, but sur- 
prisingly enough, even though he is 
slightly slower, his reverse pivot has 
forced him deeper, and he is in a much 
better position to pick up a crashing 
man. This makes it easier for the half- 
back to pull up and throw to the half- 
back in the flat that has been vacated 
by the crashing corner man. Also by 
running a deeper route the quarterback 
has a better angle on a corner man who 
plays it safe, and the quarterback will 
have an easier block if our halfback at- 
tempts to run the ball. 

Plays are many and varied that can 
be used. We chose ours from the plays 
and fundamentals that our opponents 
used that gave our defenses the most 
trouble. These are a sample of the many 
that are being used and will be used 
to “juice up” the split “T”. 
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Pittsburgh 


(Continued from page 11) 


dent. He stated that every student 
should be given both a liberal educa- 
tion and professional training. One of 
his big gripes against students in gen- 
eral has been that too many of them 
“come to class and then leave the Uni- 
versity immediately after the class is 
finished.” : 

He feels that they must take an active 
part in not only the academic segment 
of their education but also in the extra- 
curricular activities that help to edu- 
cate the total person. Pitt is not lacking 
in these activities. 

There are 19 social fraternities, 16 
social sororities, four student publica- 
tions, a debating association, a drama- 
tic group, men’s and women’s glee 
clubs, two bands, governing bodies, and 
many other activities in which students 
can take part. Pitt also has its numerous 
honorary and professional fraternities. 

Among the traditional events at Pitt 
are two Convocations held every year. 
The Fall Convocation symbolizes the 
opening of the school year, and the 
Honors Convocation pays tribute to 
those students in all classes who achieve 
distinguished academic records. Other 
annual events are Homecoming, Greek 
Week, Spring Festival, and Tap Day. 
Tap Day, held in the Spring, honors 
students who have made outstanding 
progress in extra-curricular activities. 

When an institution is striving for 
improved academic standards, it is only 
natural that there should be a general 
tightening of scholastic requirements. 
Foremost of these higher standards is 
tougher entrance requirements. This 
is all right scholastically, but what a- 
bout athletically? 

This new academic set-up has been 
the subject of much discussion and argu- 
ment among the sports-minded con- 
cerning the future of athletics at Pitt. 
Some say it is inevitable that Pitt will 
degenerate from the athletic greatness 
it has tasted for so long to athletic 
mediocrity. Others, Chancellor Litch- 
field included, feel that there is no 
reason why the Golden Panther of Pitt 
should have to be sent plummeting into 
the pit of insignificance. 

This second group claims that there 
are enough bright athletes in high 
schools today who will be able to meet 
the stiffened entrance requirements and 
still be able to tote the pigskin down 
the gridiron or bounce the round ball 
around the hardcourt for Skyscraper U. 

This important question remains open 
for conjecture; it will be so until proven 
one way or the other. However, one 
fact cannot be doubted. That is that 
Pitt has enjoyed athletic greatness dur- 
ing its long competitive life. 

Much of the success has come within 


the past few years in at least seven of 
the thirteen sports in which the Pan- 
thers compete intercollegiately. Pan- 
ther teams have competed in post sea- 
son games and tournaments, and have 
won Eastern championships; and indi- 
vidual Panther stars have won Eastern 
and National titles and have gained All- 
American recognition. All of this with- 
in the last seven years. 

Both the football and the basketball 
teams have made themselves felt a- 
round the country in the last three 
years. After an 18-year absence from 
the Bowl scene Pitt forged its way into 
the Sugar Bowl in 1955 under the tute- 
lage of John Michelosen who was then 
in his first year as Panther head coach. 
Big “Mike” proved that it wasn’t just 
beginner’s luck the next year when his 
eleven was invited to play in the Gator 
Bowl. 

In both these post-season games the 
Panthers lost to Georgia Tech, peren- 
nial Southern powerhouse, by only a 
one-touchdown margin. Michelosen 
himself had played under one of the 
greatest coaches in the game, the Fam- 
ed Scot, Dr. John Bain “Jock” Suther- 
land. 

Sutherland tutored the grid team at 
Pitt for 15 years, compiling the best 
record of any coach in Pitt history — 
111 wins, 20 losses, and 12 ties. During 
his reign, Jock’s teams won seven 
Eastern titles and went to four Rose 
Bowl encounters, winning the last one 
with Michelosen quarterbacking the 
team. 

Before Sutherland, the Panthers were 
gifted with another great coach, Glenn 
“Pop” Warner. Warner’s record shows 
that he won his first 32 games, starting 
in 1915, and at the end of his Pitt career 
had an overall record of 59-13-4. 

The Panthers have had numerous 
players selected to All-American teams 
since entering intercollegiate competi- 
tion in 1890. Two of the Pitt grid family 
are in the National Football Hall of 
Fame. Sutherland was among the first 
coaches named in 1953, and Pitt’s first 
All-American, center Bob Peck, was 
elected to the Hall in 1954. 

The most recent All-American pick 
was end Joe Walton who was honored 
in 1956. In 1952, guard Joe Schmidt 
and tackle Eldred Kraemer were All- 
American selections. Schmidt is now 
the captain and outstanding linebacker 
of the professional Detroit Lions. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Bill Whitmore 


RATING FOOTBALL TEAMS is a 
hazardous occupation at best. The fre- 
quent wave of so-called “upsets” each 
Saturday in a grid campaign substant- 
iate that despite keen study and higher 
mathematics. The gents who put out 
rating sheets as a hobby or profession 
simply can’t be right all the time. 

Nevertheless, as a whole they have 
a fairly good record and the majority 
of the clubs they pick in their pre-sea- 
son top 25 or so usually wind up with 
won-loss marks on the plus side. So, we 
were curious recently before the grid 
season began to take one of the long 
established “systems” and find out just 
how tough the cumulative schedules of 
Southwest area teams were for 1958. 

Tough hardly is the word for it. The 
schools from the “cowboy country” as 
we are sometimes called (even though 
a huge number of us haven’t ridden a 
horse or milked a cow) take on the best. 

This writer has had friends intimate 
at times he ought to see an analyst, 
and in this business that isn’t a bad idea. 
However, the only one we can afford is 
a grid analyst who supplies a weekly 
free copy of his study. 

According to this expert, Ohio State 
should win the mythical national foot- 
ball title, and the next 24 teams listed 
all are traditionally pretty salty, too. 
We looked ’em over, and discovered 
that out of that top 25, Southwest Con- 
ference teams alone have games with 
13 of those clubs—counting the three 
SWC teams themselves in the crop, 
since the league plays a round robin. 
Taking in non-conference teams from 
the Southwest, the area’s clubs take 
on 18 of the 25. 

Just for kicks, we took this one rating 
list since it seems to be much like all 
the others and made a quick check to 
see which teams could claim they are 
playing the toughest schedule in the 
country on the pre-season estimates. 

By golly, two with the toughest rows 
to hoe for the full campaign are from 
the Southwest Conference — Southern 
Methodist and Rice Institute. The pre- 
season ranking for their ten foes comes 
out virtually even. Tossing in a decimal 
just to show we passed fifth grade 
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arithmetic, S.M.U.’s fearsome card that 
includes Ohio State and Notre Dame 
for their first two games comes out 26.2. 
Rice, in challenging worthies like Army, 
Purdue, Louisiana State, and Stanford 
plus league rivals, measures 26.7. 
Neither school has a so-called “softie” 
in the bunch. The only team among 
their opponents not ranked in at least 
the top 50 is mutual foe Baylor — and 
there’s a sneaking suspicion among 
Southwest experts the Bears are liable 
to improve their position in the ratings 
as the season goes along. 

We admit to a weakness in patience 
and didn’t carry this project out to 
check out every team everywhere, but 
would make a small wager we didn’t 
miss anybody who might have a tougher 
card. And we found only two schools 
who could claim slightly more rugged 


top-to-bottom slates than the Mustangs . 


and Owls. We figure Illinois has the 
best (or worst) of it with 24.9—though 
they play only nine games. Another 
Big Ten entry, Indiana, doesn’t have a 
snap, either. Their nine games average 
out to a “Tough Schedule Rating” of 
25.7. 

Among others we found with double- 
tough cards are Notre Dame, as usual, 
with 27.4. Except for their opener with 
Indiana, every Irish foe is in the top 
50. Purdue gets a 29.5 mark despite 
three opponents not in the pre-season 
top 50, and the Boilermakers no doubt 
have the most rugged mid-season grind 
of anybody. Right after they play Rice 
in Houston on October 4th (the Owls 
are tabbed 29th) Purdue gets four clubs 
figured for the top ten in their follow- 
ing five games. 

It would seem, then, that Indiana and 
Texas fans will see some fine football 
this fall (all things normal and these 
forecasts being reasonably accurate) 
since Indiana, Purdue, and Notre Dame 
all have killer schedules, while other 
SWC members besides S.M.U. and Rice 
don’t exactly have a bunch of patsies 
for their Saturday dates. 

Ohio State and Auburn, the two clubs 
who were 1-2 in most circles last fall 
and are a concenusus of the figure fil- 
berts to do it again, have pretty repre- 





sentative schedules, though not the 
toughest of all. The Buckeyes figure 
out for a 32.3 schedule rating and play 
two teams supposed to be in the top 
ten. The Plainsmen from the Southeast 
have a 32.6 norm with eight out of ten 
foes expected to be in the top 50, and 
four of ’em in the top twenty. 

Oklahoma, which often has had to 
absorb some sly digs about soft touches, 
may have to endure more of the same. 
Only five of their ten opponents are 
classified by this one expert in the top 
fifty, with Texas ranked as their most 
difficult rival in the 21 slot. The Sooners 
again might have that famous last 
laugh, though, since it would appear 
they have the best chance to go unde- 
feated — and the assorted polls and 
experts are influenced mightily by the 
won-lost record and not the caliber of 
opposition. 

Southwest Conference favorite Texas 
Christian on paper has one of the easier 
schedules of the area. Only their final 
game, against S.M.U., pits them against 
a team guessed for the top twenty, 
though Coach Abe Martin probably 
wonders why Iowa (22) isn’t tabbed for 
much higher—and he might be right. 

All these ratings and predictions, 
however, don’t impress coaches or play- 
ers too much since they contend every 
game starts even and every opponent 
is capable of giving you a whipping if 
you aren’t ready. So, the only thing 
that really counts are those league 
standings when the race is over. But it 
does whet the appetite for football to 
speculate a little on who should be 
good. And we still figure the fans of 
the Southwest will see a lot of fine foot- 
ball this year unless these international 
tensions cause more Cannons than Billy 
of L.S.U. to be shooting for keeps. 

THE 1958 TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL 
COACHES ASSOCIATION conclave 
apparently well-earned the “best ever” 
tag it received from many veterans who 
have made most or all of the 26 ses- 
sions. 


The August gathering at Houston 
smashed the attendance mark with over 
2,800 registrants to cement the claim 
of the THSCA as the “world’s largest 
coaching school.” 


The North All-Stars coached by Gor- 
don Wood of Victoria barely edged the 
South, tutored by Shorty Hughes of 
Deer Park, in an exciting and excep- 
tionally well-played football game be- 
tween the squads made up of the top 
D7 seniors in the big state. The score 
was 21-16. Texas-bound David Russell 
of Amarillo was voted by sportswriters 
as the top back in the game, while Ron- 
nie Payne of Breckenridge (headed for 
Oklahoma U.) got the nod for the line- 
men. Both played for the North. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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BILL KERCH 


t. Louis University is opening the 

1958-59 school season with a new 
athletic director, J. Robert Stewart, 
one-time four-sport star at Syracuse 
University. Stewart, who played pro- 
fessional basketball, became an as- 
sistant professor of physical education 
at Michigan State University 10 years 
ago at the age of 32 and he was director 
of scholarships at MSU this past semes- 
ter. 

A likeable young man of 42, the new 
Billiken athletic director and Basket- 
ball Coach John Benington will give 
St. Louis a one-two punch that will 
keep the university among the best in 
the nation. Bob and John, incidentally, 
knew each other during Benington’s 
six-year stay as an assistant basketball 
coach for the Spartans. 

Originally from Rochester, N. Y., 
Stewart won letters in football, basket- 
ball, boxing and soccer at Syracuse. 
He then coached in high schools before 
entering the Navy in World War II. 
During this period he organized and 
directed one of the nation’s first phys- 
ical fitness programs based on combat 
conditioning. 

In 1943 he was transferred to Yale 
by the Navy and Stewart was in charge 
of a war swimming program at the 
New Haven, Conn., institution. The 
following year he was assigned to the 
Sempson Recruit Training Center 
where, as a battalion commander, he 
was in charge of recruit training. He 
was discharged from the Navy in 1945. 

Following his discharge he returned 
to Syracuse U., for graduate work, re- 
ceiving a master of arts degree in edu- 
cational administration while taking 
out time to play pro basketball in an 
upper New York state league. 

Besides teaching athletic subjects and 
some professional courses at MSU, 
Stewart also performed public rela- 
tions work for the Spartans’ football, 
basketball and swimming teams. With 
this background, Stewart intends to 
keep St. Louis U’s national basketball 
reputation at the same high level it 
has enjoyed during the last 11 years 
under former athletic director and bas- 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 








ketball coach Eddie Hickey, who now 
is at Marquette University. 

Stewart said that any thought of St. 
Louis resuming football was out of the 
question, but that he intends to create 
greater interest in minor sports such 
as golf, tennis, swimming and perhaps 
soccer. And there is hope that the 
school will produce a higher caliber of 
baseball. 

* * oo 

Maurice John is the new basketball 
coach at Drake University, replacing 
John Benington, who had moved on to 
St. Louis U. John, who is 38 years old, 
was at Moberly (Mo.) Junior College 
for 12 years, during which time his 
teams have been among the top junior 
college outfits in the nation, piling up 
a record of 285 victories against 58 de- 
feats. 

Three of John’s “alums” preceded 
him to Drake. They were Phil (Red) 
Murrell, who closed a brilliant three- 
year career with the Bulldogs last sea- 
son when he broke almost every Drake 
record and set a number of Iowa Ma- 
jor College marks. The others were 
Jim Carey, who was graduated a year 
ago and is coaching at Tama, and Dan 
Calahan, who graduated last June. 

At Moberly, where John also was 
director of athletics, as well as cage 
coach, John’s teams won Missouri jun- 
nor college conference titles eight of 
the last 12 years. His teams there won 
the National Junior College crown on 
two occasions, 1954, and 1955, and were 
ranked among the nation’s top jaycee 
teams in each of the last eight years. 

Moberly was the No. 1 team in the 
nation in 1956-57 and held the No. 2 
spot last year. The team traveled ex- 
tensively in playing one of the most 
representative schedules of any junior 
college team. John’s Moberly teams an- 
nually played freshmen outfits from 
St. Louis, Bradley and Drake, in ad- 


dition to its regular junior college 
games. 
John was a graduate of Sweet 


Springs, Mo., High School, where he 
was an all-conference basketball play- 
er and team captain. He went to Wil- 
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liams Jewell College two years and 
then finished at Central Missouri State 
at Warrensburg. At Warrensburg he 
won two letters each in basketball and 
track (as a pole vaulter) and also picked 
up a letter in tennis. He has a bachelor 
of science in education degree from 
Warrensburg and a master of science 
in education from the University of 
Missouri. He has taken additional grad- 
uate study at Washington University in 
St. Louis. 

John is married and has two sons, 
Johnny, 5, and Maurice Jr., 14. In an- 
nouncing John’s appointment, Drake 
athletic director Dolph Stanley said: 

“T am exceedingly pleased that Mau- 
rice John has joined the coaching staff 
of Drake University. I feel we are 
fortunate to secure the services of such 
an outstanding coach. During the last 
12 years he has had exceptional suc- 
cess. His knowledge, in addition to his 
devotion to the game of basketball, 
makes him one of the stronger coaches 
in America. His style of play is color- 
ful and I am sure the players, as well 
as the fans, will enjoy it.” 

* &¢ & 


Pat Quinn, jovial and likeable public 
relations director at the University of 
Wichita for the last six years, opens 
this new school year as an assistant to 
sports director Otis Wile at the Okla- 
homa State University in Stillwater. 

The 29-year-old Quinn, graduated by 
Wichita in 1952. with a bachelor of arts 
in education, served as a student as- 
sistant of sports publicity for three 
and one-half years before taking over 
the full-time job of publicizing the 
Wheatshockers the year he graduated 
from the school. 

In 1956 the hard-working Quinn was 
elected president of the Missouri Val- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Missouri Valley 
(Continued from page 41) 


ley Sports Publicity Directors group, 
the first time this office was established 
in over a decade. Pat also directed the 
compilation of the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference All-Sports Record and Hand- 
book in 1956 and 1957, the second year 
under president Paul Morrison of 
Drake. 

Quinn initiated the Mo-Valley pre- 
season football and basketball polls, 
and two years ago started the MVC 
football lineman and back of the week 
poll with the Associated Press. Beside 
all this work, Pat found enough time 
to serve as tennis coach for four sea- 
sons at Wichita and this past season 
the Shockers had a 13-1 record and 
placed second to Houston in the con- 
ference playoff. Wichita split two 
matches with Oklahoma State (losing 
7-0 and winning 6-2), the Big Eight 
champs. 

The blond-haired Quinn is married 
and he and his wife, Corrinne, have 
two children, David, 4%4, and Laurie, 
1%. During World War II, Pat 
served two years in the Navy. He will 
definitely be an asset to Athletc Direc- 
tor Hank Iba and the wise and affluent 
Wile. Oklahoma State is headed for 
big things in the Big Eight and the team 


of Wile and Quinn will do a terrific job 
of public relations for the school. 
om * * 

THE MISSOURI VALLEY CONFER- 
ENCE decided at its meeting in Denver 
late last month against admitting Ar- 
kansas State College or any new mem- 
bers, at least for this year. The action 
was taken in the face of petitions 
signed by thousands of Arkansas resi- 
dents, including state officials. This is 
the first year that Arkansas State, lo- 
cated in Jonesboro, has sought member- 
ship. It is an independent. 

The next meeting of the conference 
athletic directors and faculty repre- 
sentatives will be held next spring in 
Denton, Tex. It also was announced 
that the conference approved of hold- 
ing the league swimming meet in St. 
Louis, May 13-14. The track meet will 
be held May 8-9 at Denton; the tennis 
meet at Cincinnati the same date; golf 
at Tulsa, June 8-10, and cross country 
at Wichita, Nov. 8. 


* * * 


THE BIG EIGHT football coaches met 
in Kansas City late in August and a 
general consensus revealed that Bud 
Wilkinson’s Oklahoma Sooners were 
expected to win their eleventh straight 
championship. Wilkinson, who became 
involved in “Pro” conversation after 
testifying in Washington before a Sen- 
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ate anti-monopoly sub-committee, did 
admit that his Sooners will be a little 
better in offense than a year ago when 
their record was 9-1. 

Three head coaches appeared at the 
meeting for the first time. They were 
Jack Mitchell of Kansas, Dan Devine 
of Missouri and Clay Stapleton of Iowa 
State. Other coaches present were Bus 
Mertes of Kansas State; Bill Jennings, 
Nebraska; and Marshall Wells, who 
pinched-hit for Dallas Ward of Colo- 
rado. 


Mid-West 
(Continued from page 36) 
UCLA, Michigan State meets California, 
Minnesota faces Washington, Michigan 
takes on Southern California and 
Northwestern squares off against Wash- 
ington State. 

° * * 

DUFFY DAUGHERTY, Michigan 
State coach, spent a busy summer. He 
lectured at GI clinics in Germany. Then 
he met his family at Brussels to do the 
world fair. Next he popped up in 
Washington to testify before the Senate 
sub-committee investigating profession- 
al sports. 





° * * 


QUICK KICKS... 

Two biggest Big Ten gridders will be 
310-pound Arnold Birtho of Ohio State, 
and 290-pound Mac Lewis of Iowa. ... 
Both are tackles. . . . Ohio’s Glenn Da- 
vis, Iowa’s Charley Jones and Illinois 
grad student Phil Coleman helped the 
U. S. team score its track victories in 
Europe this summer. . . . Davis set a 
new world’s 400-meter hurdles mark, 
and Coleman a new U. S. 3,000-meter 
steeplechase record... . Illinois can field 
a backfield this fall which would aver- 
age 6-2, taller than Illinois’ starting 
basketball team last winter. . . . Pur- 
due undoubtedly has one of the nation’s 
toughest grid schedules which includes 
a six-game stretch during which Rice, 
Wisconsin, Michigan State, Notre Dame, 
Illinois and Ohio State are met on suc- 
cessive Saturdays. . . . Fred Taylor is 
the new Ohio State basketball coach 
and making his future bright is the en- 
rollment of 6-10 Jerry Lucas, the na- 
tion’s most-sought prep cager.. . . Fleet 
halfbacks Jim Pace of Michigan and 
Bobby Mitchell of Illinois were high 
school rivals in Arkansas, college rivals 
for three more years but finally became 
teammates in the All-Star game in 
Chicago. 
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ITH THE DEMISE of the Pacific 

Coast Conference slated for next 
June, already speculation is running 
high as to the possible effect on the 
Skyline and Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ences. Certain groups are advocating 
that Utah and Brigham Young Uni- 
versity leave the Skyline and align 
themselves with Idaho, Washington 
State, Oregon and Oregon State in a 
new six-team circuit. One Salt Lake 
City sportswriter projects the thought 
that rivalry in Coast League baseball 
is swinging to the northwest and that 
this would be a natural for collegiate 
rivalry. 

Of course, nothing has been done 
about the situation but it could have 
quite an effect on the Skyline and the 
old RMC leagues. Should a couple of 
Skyline institutions pull out to join 
such a setup, then, no doubt, a pair of 
RMC schools would seek entrance into 
the Skyline. Idaho State, which has 
proved far too strong for the other 
RMC schools, should affiliate with the 
Skyline and maybe Colorado State 
might show an interest. Anyway, it’s 
almost a certainty that the four north- 
west schools, Idaho, Washington State, 
Oregon and Oregon State, will seek 
additional schools to form a league and 
they may be glancing covetous eyes 
toward the mountain country. 

When the talkative and popular Jack 
Curtice first came to Salt Lake City 
to head the Utah football fortunes, he 
traveled over the country preaching 
the doctrine that one Utah school 
should have a big-time team and, of 
course, that school should be Utah. 
Under the Curtice leadership the Utes 
played several of the big-time ag- 
gregations but none of the games 
played in Salt Lake City drew very 
well. However, when the Utes tackled 
B.Y.U., the stands were filled. When 
Utah and Utah State tangled, good 
crowds assembled. This leads us to 
believe that should any of the Utah 
schools leave the Skyline, the intra- 
state rivalry should be maintained. 
And better still, all three of the Utah 
schools should either stay or go to- 
gether. 

* * * 


E. L. (Dick) Romney, capable and 


ROCKY MOUN 


DURRELL “QUIG” NIELSEN 





energetic Skyline Commissioner, re- 
ceived a well-deserved honor this past 
summer when the national association 
of conference commissioners named 
him first vice president. This means 
that Commissioner Romney will move 
into the president’s chair for next year. 
Tug Wilson, Big Ten commissioner, is 
president this year. 
* * * 

At the annual Skyline clinic for 
coaches, officials and press this fall one 
smiling face was missing. For the 
first time since the Skyline commis- 
sioner’s office was established in 1949, 
Reeves Peters, commissioner of the 
Big Seven, did not attend. Reeves has 
led the discussions for both coaches 
and officials on football rules inter- 
pretations and the mechanics of offi- 
ciating. This year, Romney brought in 
Ab Curtis, assistant to the commission- 
er of the Southwest Conference, to lead 
the football rules discussion. 

Oklahoma graduate and former All- 
America tackle, Calvin Woodworth 
will be Ev Faunce’s assistant at Utah 
State. The Sooner ex-star has com- 
pleted two very successful seasons 
coaching at Bristow high school in 
Oklahoma. He came highly recom- 
mended by Oklahoma coach Bud Wil- 
kinson and Pete Elliott, California grid 
chief. Faunce is assigning Woodworth 
the responsibility of developing the 
ends. 

Faunce spent an interesting few 
weeks as a guest at the Pittsburgh 
Steelers pro training camp. According 


to Ev, it provides him with a good 
opportunity for a “refresher” course. 


* * * 


UTAH STATE has signed a home 
and home agreement for a football se- 
ries with Texas Western, marking the 
third Border Conference team the Ag- 
gies will play in the next three sea- 
sons. This year the Aggies opened 
against Arizona at Tucson. Next fall 
they tangle on opening night with the 
highly-respected Arizona State at 
Tempe and in 1960 it will be Texas 
Western at El Paso. 


* uk # 


Michigan State’s hoop coach, Forddy 
Anderson, made quite a hit during his 
summer coaching stay at Flagstaff, 
Arizona. The popular Anderson not 
only told them how to do it but then 
went on the court to demonstrate it. 
And he was elusive enough to slip by 
his guard to emphasize the wrist action 
so important in shooting. 


* * * 


Utah’s All-American Lee Grosscup 
gave the Western Boys’ Baseball Asso- 
ciation teams, and particularly those 
from Utah, a thrill when he came with 
a photographer to get pictures for his 
paper. Grosscup has been working dur- 
ing the summer months as a sports- 
writer in the Los Angeles area and 
reports he thoroughly enjoyed it. 


oa * * 


Boosters of the Arizona State Sun 
Devils are bemoaning the fact that 
with a team rated during pre-season 
as one of the top ten in the nation, the 
1958 schedule is certainly not one that 
will make many national headlines. It 
seems the Sun Devils, who play most 
of their games at night, can expect no 
more than a scoreline in most national 
papers. Their 1958 slate reads like 
this: Hawaii, West Texas State, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Hardin-Simmons, 
San Jose State, Detroit, New Mexico 
Aggies, Texas Western, Arizona and 
Marquette. 
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CLIVE L. GRAFTON 


HE COAST’S BIG FOUR ... Al- 
though almost an anti-climax to 
the mass of problems that heralded the 
end of the Pacific Coast Conference, 
the announcement of an athletic league 
composed of UCLA, Southern Cali- 
fornia, California, and Washington, 
completed the story. The long-lived 
PCC will officially die on June 30, 1959. 
Expected to follow the “big four” 
into the new conference, is the other 
power in the quartet of California 
schools, Stanford. There have been 
some strong leanings toward a na- 
tional conference, possibly composing 
schools like Pittsburgh, Penn State, 
Syracuse, Army, Navy, the Air Acad- 
emy, and even Notre Dame. This has 
been a dream of growing intensity in 
many major athletic circles. 

Whether the new league meets all 
of the hopes that are being attached 
to it, remains to be seen. It is almost 
certain that the high degree of hos- 
tility that many of the schools felt 
while participating in the PCC, will 
lead to a complete reversal of policy 
in the new association. One official in 
the new group has already indicated 
that the new conference’s rule book is 
only four pages long, while the PCC 
code was over a hundred. 

Dr. Hugh Willett, faculty athletic 
representative at USC, calls the con- 
ference “a new deal.” Jess Hill, one- 
time Troy coach and now athletic di- 
rector, stated that, “If we cannot com- 
pete with some of the full-ride schools 
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. we'll revise our sights downward.” 
Hill was quick to add, “But I don’t 
know that we’ll have to do any re- 
vising.” 

The Big Four, which of course has 
yet to have a conference contest, got 
off to somewhat of a rocky start, al- 
most remindful of the stormy last few 
years of the PCC. UCLA’s George 
Dickerson, the Bruin’s successor to the 
late Red Sanders, stormed at Cal’s 
Pete Elliott for a conflict in recruiting. 
Reportedly, UCLA athletic boss (out 
of town at the time) put everything 
back in its proper place. 

Another problem, the Rose Bowl 
game, is being squared away, but will 
have to wait until PCC commitments 
are completed in 1960. 

* bs * 

THE UCLA PICTURE .. . Nothing 
rocked the sporting picture more 
tragically than the death of Red San- 
ders. The eulogies have been written, 
and by enough of the great sports per- 
sonalities to make additional comment 
almost unnecessary. As a coach, his 
66-19-1 record at UCLA was a mark 
which indicates completely the domi- 
nance that his appearance at UCLA 
had created. 

Succeeding Sanders is Dickerson 
(see above), the chief assistant at 
UCLA. The remainder of the Bruin 
staff remains the same as last season’s. 

* * bs 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA OLYMPIC 
BID ... The city of Los Angeles will 
officially make a bid for the 1964 
Olympic Games. The final decision on 
the site will be made in Munich, Ger- 
many, this coming May. The southern 
California city hosted the 1932 Olym- 
piad. 
* * * 

MOSCOW TRACK REPORT... Paul 
Stuber, the California high school boy 
who was the only prepster to make 
the United States’ track team that 
travelled to Russia, likes the idea of 
the Russian jumping shoes. Stuber re- 
ported that both he and Dumas were 
treated with great friendship by Yuri 
Stepanov, world’s record holder, and 
Igor Kaskarov, Russia’s number two 
jumper. The 17-year-old jumper re- 
ceived a promise from the Russian 





stars to send him a pair of the contro- 
versial shoes. 

Stepanov’s 7-foot 1.2-inch leap was 
finally accepted in August by the 


IAAF, after months of prolonged de- § 


lay because of the reported use of the 
“elevator” footwear. 
* * * 


SQUAW VALLEY BOOMING 
Squaw Valley, California, scene of the 
1960 Winter Olympics, is booming with 
construction. Taking advantage of the 
summer months, completion dates have 
been set for dormitories, maintenance 
and administration buildings, ski 
jumps and lifts, all for this fall. By 
winter of 1959, construction will be 
completed on the ice arena, press 
building, two hockey rinks, athlete’s 
center, a reception building, two large 
spectator centers, and the additional 
roads and ski lifts that will be re- 
quired. 

The dates for the event, set last May 
in Tokyo, are February 18, 1960 
through 28. 

Work on a modern highway system 
in the vicinity of the site will make 
transportation from the larger metro- 
politan areas a simple task. 





Southwest 
(Continued from page 40) 


The all-time attendance record fell 
with a paid crowd of 20,408 in the con- 
test at Rice Institute’s stadium, eclips- 
ing by a few hundred the previous mark 
that had been set the last time the 
game was played at the same locale in 
1953. 

The North also won the basketball 
game with the club coached by J. W. 
Black of Dallas easing by the South 
All-Stars, coached by George Carlisle 
of Webster, 53-49. Bill Brown of Pampa 
with the North was voted top player of 
the game. 

The cage game at Rice Gym didn’t 
set the attendance record since it was 
a warm night and officials decided for 
crowd comfort not to put up bleachers, 
but the game was a sellout of 5,227 for 
the permanent seats. 

Not only did Coach Wood of Victoria 
pilot the North gridders to victory, but 
he took over as president of the THSCA 
for the coming year, succeeding Catfish 
Smith of Longview. Darrell Tully of 
Spring Branch was elected vice presi- 
dent. L. W. McConachie will continue 
as executive vice president. 

The lectures were well-received with 
the instructional staff made up of Jess 
Neely of Rice and David Nelson of 
Deiaware for football, Bob Rogers of 
Texas A.&M. and Russell Walseth of 
Colorado for basketball, Jack Patterson 
of Baylor for track, and Eddie Wojecki 
of Rice for training. 
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Georgia Elects Six to... 


PREP SPORTS HALL OF FAME 


SIX MORE GEORGIANS were cho- 
sen to join the state’s sports immortals 
and were inducted into the GEORGIA 
PREP SPORTS HALL OF FAME at the 
annual awards dinner in Atlanta, 
August 12th. 

Selections are made by an Honors 
Court of thirty members, composed of 
representatives from the Georgia Ath- 
letic Coaches Association, the Georgia 
High School Association, the Press, 
Radio-TV, members at large, the Gov- 
ernor of the State and the State Super- 
intendent of Education. Individuals are 
chosen to Hall of Fame honors on the 
basis of outstanding achievement or 
enduring service to prep sports in 
Georgia. In this, the third year of the 
Hall of Fame association’s existence, the 
following were elected to Hall of Fame 
honors: 

JOSEPH WILLIAM BEAN 

Born in Boston, March 18, 1874... 
Attended St. Mary’s Academy and St. 
Thomas Aquinas College in Boston... 
Served as Athletic Director and Head 
Coach of all sports at Marist College, 
Atlanta 1904-1932...He helped orga- 
nize the Atlanta Prep League and served 
as the President in 1921... His football 
teams won championships in 1922, 1925 
and 1926...He also served as Atheltic 
Director of the Atlanta Athletic Club 
from 1910 to 1949 and was a pioneer of 
basketball in the South. Many of At- 
lanta’s business and civic leaders were 
under Bean’s tutelage either at Marist 
or at the Atlanta Athletic Club. 

W. 0. CHENEY 

Served as principal of Atlanta Tech 
High School for 26 years..One of the 
founders of the Georgia Interscholastic 
Athletic Association... An outstanding 
school administrator and a booster of 
athletics... Cheney Stadium in Atlanta 
is named in his honor. 

GEORGE M. PHILLIPS 

Attended high school in Decatur and 
was All-Southern center at Georgia 
Tech for four seasons...Coached at 
University School for Boys in Atlanta 
... Phillips was chosen on the basis of 
his work in officiating...He helped 
organize the first Georgia Football 
Officials Association and played an im- 
portant role in promoting better officiat- 
ing in the state and in the South... He 
refereed in prep games for sixteen years 
and officiated in the Southern and 
Southeastern Conference from 1929 to 
1945. 





JOSEPH WILLIAM BEAN 


QUINTON LUMPKIN 


W. O. CHENEY 


SIDNEY SCARBOROUGH 












JACK ROBERTS 





* * * 


* * * 





QUINTON LUMPKIN 

All-round athlete at Lanier High 
School, Macon, Ga....He was captain 
in football, basketball and track... Was 
named AIlIl-GIAA football center in 
1933 and All-GIAA fullback and basket- 
ball guard in 1934...He is currently 
freshman coach at the University of 
Georgia. 
SIDNEY SCARBOROUGH 

Born in Augusta, Georgia... Attend- 
ed Atlanta Tech High School where he 
played football, basketball and base- 
ball... After graduation at Auburn, he 
returned to Tech High School as As- 
sistant Coach from 1937 to 1939...He 
was head coach in 1940 and 1945 and 
1946...He served in the Army from 
1941 to 1945, rising to the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel ...He is past presi- 





The establishment of a “Hall of Fame” is 
being planned by other states. Details of the 
Georgia Hall of Fame set-up may be secured 
by writing Dwight Keith, Secretary, Ga. Prep 
Sports Hall of Fame, 310 Buckhead Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 5, Georgia. 
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dent of the Georgia Athletic Coaches 
Association and has served for many 
terms on its Board of Directors... 
Since 1947 he has served as Athletic 
Director of the Atlanta Public Schools 
and it was primarily for his adminis- 
trative work that he was chosen to the 
Sports Hall of Fame...The athletic 
program which he organized and admin- 
isters is considered a model and has 
been copied by many school systems 
throughout the nation. 
JACK ROBERTS 

Jack was selected on the basis of his 
achievement as a player...He was an 
all-round athlete at Gainesville High 
School where he made all-state in base- 
ball in 1947-48-49... All-NGIC 1947-48 
... Pitched four no-hit games... All- 
NGIC basketball in 1946-47-48-49... 
State High Jump Champion... All- 
State Football 1947-48... Outstanding 
tennis player... Roberts goes into the 
records as one of the state’s great com- 
petitors. 

These six bring the elite membership 

(Continued on page 49) 
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BANKS McFADDEN 


Clemson College 


by 
Bob Bradley 








Banks McFappen, although still young 
in years, has already gone down as 
probably the greatest all-round athlete 
ever produced in the south. He has no 
peer in southern athletic circles and no 
one at any South Carolina school has 
come close to surpassing his accom- 
plishments while at Clemson College. It 
was at this southern land grant college 
that his rise to fame started, not in one 
or two sports, but in three. 

People in Dallas still talk about his 
play in the Cotton Bowl of 1940 when 
Clemson bumped Frank Leahy’s unde- 
feated Boston College club, 6-3. Despite 
some outstanding performances by oth- 
er backs in 18 such New Year’s Days in 
Dallas since that January against the 
Eagles, McFadden still remains a mem- 
ber of the all-time All-Cotton Bowl 
team. 

His name is recalled in Raleigh each 
year around basketball tournament 
time. For it was there in 1939 that Mc- 
Fadden joined the basketball team fol- 
lowing football season and led the Ti- 
gers to the Southern Conference crown 
bumping off North Carolina, Wake For- 
est, Davidson and Maryland on succes- 
sive nights. A year before and a year 
later his basketball sparkle earned him 
All-Southern honors just as it did in 
39. 

And his 18% points amassed at the 
state track meet in Clinton (S. C.) in 
May of 1940 are still vividly remem- 
bered. That day the skinny youngster 
set state records in the 120 high hur- 
dles, the 220 low hurdles and the broad 
jump, placed third in the shot put with 
a heave of over 40 feet and ran a leg 
on the winning mile relay team. Two of 
these marks still stand — the low hur- 
dles and broad jump — and it was not 
until 1957 that his high hurdle mark 
of :14.6 was broken by two tenths of a 
second. The :23.9 in the lows and his 
broad jump of 23 feet 3% inches have 
withstood all competition. 

During the calendar year of 1939 at 
Clemson McFadden was named to the 
All-American teams in both football 
and basketball, something almost un- 
heard of then or now. The same year he 
was voted the nation’s most versatile 
athlete and he was also the recipient of 
the Teague Award, symbolic of the top 
amateur athlete in the two Carolinas. 

However, despite all of these honors 
that came McFadden’s way, he still 
cherishes most the honor his teammates 
bestowed upon him after the ’39 foot- 
ball year, that of being named the most 
valuable player on the team. “Every 
honor I received was greatly apprecia- 
ted,” McFadden says, “but the one giv- 
en to me by the boys I played with 
probably will live with me the longest.” 

This raw-boned, 6-3 youth enrolled at 
Clemson in 1936 after graduating from 
Great Falls (S. C.) High School. Al- 


though a back in prep days, he was con- 
verted to an end on the freshman grid 
team. Following football he had a good 
year with the frosh cagers and showed 
signs of being versatile in his first ap- 
pearance on the track. 

Banks was turned over to the back- 
field coach at the start of his sophomore 
year and remained there for three sea- 
sons. He saw limited action as a varsity 
wingback that first year, gaining 183 
yards in 31 carries and averaging 41 
yards on 17 punts. His few pass at- 
tempts fell incomplete. 


His junior year in 1938 he alternated 
with a returning all-star at tailback 
and there started his legendary climb. 
He gained 342 yards rushing in 66 at- 
tempts, completed 10 of 20 passes for an 
additional 169 yards to lead the team in 
total offense and he averaged 39 yards 
on 29 punts. 

The Tigers lost only one game (Tu- 
lane, 7-6) in 1939 and were invited to 
play in the Cotton Bowl against Boston 
College. During that season McFadden 
starred with his great running, passing, 
punting and defensive play. In ’39 he 
gained 436 yards in running 72 times, 
completed 29 of 67 passes for 546 yards 
and averaged 42 yards on 56 punts — 
still a school record. He also led the 
team with three pass interceptions. 


Other school marks held by McFad- 
den are: best punting average in game, 
45 yards on 10 punts, vs. Wake Forest, 
1939; longest punt, 72 yards, vs. Tulane, 
1939; and longest run from scrimmage, 
90 yards, vs. Presbyterian, 1939. His ca- 
reer punting mark of 42.2 on 104 punts 
for 1937-38-39 is also a school mark yet 
unequalled. 

Following each football season Mc- 
Fadden changed from cleats to sneakers 
and then to spikes in the spring. Re- 
gardless of his uniform, he always ex- 
celled. 


As a sophomore he turned a poor 
Clemson basketball team into a winner 
which advanced to the Southern Con- 
ference Tournament finals. Banks was a 
unanimous choice All-Southern on the 
strength of his all-round play. In the 
1939 tournament his junior year, Clem- 
son upset all favorites in winning the 
conference championship. McFadden 
repeated as a unanimous All-Southern 
choice and was named first team, All- 
American, by Chuck Taylor’s group and 
the Helms Foundation. 


His senior year McFadden was late 
reporting for basketball because of the 
Cotton Bowl, but his post-New Year 
showing enabled Clemson to again rate 
a Southern Conference Tournament 
bid. Though the Tigers were eliminated 
early, McFadden was named first team, 
All-Southern, for the third straight 
year. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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PART WOOL 
(Also avail- 
able in all 


cotton) iad 


E-L-A-S-T-1-S-1-Z-E-D 
the new sport sock that 
stretches to fit any foot 
size 10 to 13. 











A COLORED 
" Soft, springy, ab- TOF 


sorbent Wigwams provide ' : 
the foot comfort needed ry 
for top performance. No j 
binding, bunching or chaf- + 
ing’... they're STA-SIZED ——— 
— won't shrink below the po ia ; 
At leading f/ 
dealers everywhere. ALL / 
NYLON | 
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knitted size. 


ay 
Thread 


Black 
By Invitation Green 
Member Red 


ri z 


Orange 
Rice Leaders 
of the World 
Association 


WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


tn Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., 
Hull, Quebec 
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Pittsburgh 


(Continued from page 39) 


The basketball team, currently 
coached by Bob Timmons, has not had 
as great success as the football team in 
its overall history, but in the past two 
years, the hoopsters have equalled the 
gridders in post-season appearances and 
All-Americans. 

The Panthers have been in the NCAA 
tournament the past two years, and this 
past season little (5’ 84%”) Don Hennon 
was chosen on just about every All- 
American squad. Only a junior, Hen- 
non now holds almost every Pitt scor- 
ing record. Among his marks are most 
points in a career (this he did in only 
two seasons of playing), most points 
in a season, most in a game, and most 
consecutive number of successful foul 
attempts. 

Pitt has had three other All-American 
choices. They are Charlie Hyatt (1928- 
29-30), Don Smith (33), and Clair 
Cribbs (’35). Long time coach of the 
Panthers before Timmons was the col- 
orful Dr. H. C. Carlson, who is cur- 
rently the men’s physician on the cam- 
pus. 

A good number of Pitt’s athletes dis- 
prove the theory that good athletes 
make poor students. This is exemplified 
by the fact that had it not been for in- 
juries last football season, the starting 
backfield of the Panthers would have 
consisted of three pre-med students, all 
with high grades. Basketball sensation 
Hennon is also a pre-med student. 

As was mentioned above, five other 
sports have enjoyed more than average 
success in the last few years. In some 
cases the success has come to individ- 
uals. Slender Arnie Sowell was a name 
synonymous with great track stars in 
his four years at Pitt. Sowell broke not 
only all Pitt records in the 880-yard 
run, but also broke the world mark for 
that event. Prior to his last year at the 
University, Sowell was a member of the 
victorious United States track team in 
the 1956 Olympic Games at Melbourne, 
Australia. 


Before Sowell, the greatest Panther 
runner was John Woodruff, who ruled 
the half-milers in the 1930’s. 

Another individual who has made 
a name for himself is soccer player 
Jerry Bressanelli. Soccer was started at 
Pitt only in 1954, and the next year 
Bressanelli was eligible to play. He 
promptly became an All-American for 
the next three years. Bressanelli is 
another athlete with a high scholastic 
average. 

In 1950 Pitt returned to competition 
in wrestling after a six-year lay-off. In 
1954 the mat squad entered the Eastern 
championships for the first time. From 
this point on, the Panther grapplers 
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acted as if they owned the tournament, 
winning titles in 1954, 55, and ’56. 

The coach of the wrestling team is 
Rex Peery, a three-time NCAA cham- 
pion himself in his college days. Some- 
where between the time he won those 
titles and when he started coaching the 
sport, he and his wife had a couple of 
sons who were destined to fulfill the 
saying, “Like father, like son.” 

The elder Peery, Hugh, won three 
consecutive NCAA crowns from 1952 
through 1954, and his kid brother, Ed, 
picked up at that point and added three 
more National crowns to the family 
trophy case. All told, the Panthers have 
had eleven NCAA champions and 
twelve Eastern titlists. Holder of three 
of those latter titles is Dave Johnson, 
who just graduated. 

The swimming team is another squad 
which has held Eastern supremacy. For 
five years, 1952 through 1956, the Pan- 
ther natators owned the Eastern crown. 
The next year they slipped off the top 
rung, but still managed to finish second. 

Although a relative newcomer to the 
sport of gymnastics, Pitt has been able 
to come up with a fellow who has been 
outstanding in the flying rings event. 
Tom Darling has won titles in that 
event in Eastern, NCAA, and AAU com- 
petition for the past two years. 

Other sports in which the Panthers 
field varsity teams are baseball, cross 
country, tennis, golf, squash, and rifle 
shooting. The baseball, tennis and golf 
teams play their home games at the 
Pitt-Wildwood Country Club. 

Pitt also has an intra-mural program. 
Headed by Leo Bemis, who also coaches 
the soccer team, the program covers 17 
sports. Major contributor to the IM set- 
up is the Interfraternity Athletic 
League, which awards an all-point tro- 
phy to the fraternity with the most 
points at the end of the year. 

The man responsible for much of 
Pitt’s recent athletic success is Captain 
Tom Hamilton, Athletic Director. A 
1927 graduate of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Hamilton has secured for 
Pitt big-time schedules in football and 
basketball and has had much to do 
with the wrestling success. 

A man of versatility, he took over the 
head football coaching reigns twice as 
interim coach since coming to Pitt in 
1949. Hamilton is not only interested in 
major athletics. Currently, he is chair- 
man of the NCAA committee on Youth 
Fitness. 

At Pitt, Hamilton has always pushed 
for a bigger physical education require- 
ment for all students. Recently, he sub- 
mitted to the faculty a request to in- 
crease the requirement to allow for a 
four-semester required phys. ed. course 
for men and women. 

In speaking of this increased require- 
ment, Captain Hamilton said, “The 





adoption of a two-year course in physi- 
cal education will permit Pitt to better 
fulfill its mission of producing well- 
rounded graduates. This improvement 
will be another step in the new univer- 
sity aim to upgrade the standards of all 
educational areas.” 

Thus on both sides of the picture, 
Pitt has two men who are continuously 
striving for a better and a greater Uni- 
versity. On the academic side, Chancel- 
lor Edward Litchfield, and under him 
on the athletic side, Athletic Director 
Tom Hamilton. 





Forward Pass 
(Continued from page 13) 


Both guards pull and go to the side 
that the play is called while the fullback 
fires right up the alley (up the middle) 
as all our linemen block the man in 
front of them or away from the play. 
The first pulling guard will block the 
first defensive man outside our offensive 
tackle while the second guard will pick 
off the second rusher on the outside. 


V 
V Vv 


V V 
’ Ati 
oe . 

39 END RUN PROTECTION—Every- 
one on the line blocks solidly as the 
quarterback works right down the line 
then breaks back and to the outside. 
Sometimes we will pull the off-guard 


or the puller away from the side the 
play as been called. 


We use many breakdown drills to 
teach agility, balance and hitting po- 
sition in our Pass Protection plan. We 
use the (1) Wave Drill, (2) One-on-One 
(3) Cup Drill for Everybody Block 
Patterns and (4) Pull-and-Roll Drill. 





Murray and Carlton 
(Continued from page 28) 


After leaving Duke, Murray began 
his coaching career at the Children’s 
Home in Winston-Salem, N. C. There 
his teams won 69, lost nine and tied 
three. Included among those 69 wins 
was a 36-game winning streak. 

It was at Delaware that Murray 
gained the national limelight. With un- 
beaten teams in 1941, 1942, and 1946, 
he compiled a record of 49-16-2. At 
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one time, the Blue Hens went 32 games 
without tasting defeat. 

His lifetime record now includes 164 
wins, 44 defeats, and 12 ties. 

Murray is at present chairman of 
the NCAA Coaches Association Com- 
mittee on Ethics and is a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the coaches’ 
association. 





Prep Hall of Fame 
(Continued from page 45) 


to eighteen. Those elected in previous 
years were: 
1956: Vernon Smith 
C. T. “Gabe” Tolbert 
John Varnedoe 
Selby H. Buck 
Joe H. Jenkins 
Clint Castleberry 
1957: John Carson 
John “Stumpy” Thomason 
R. L. Doyal 
E. P. Staples 
Harold E. McNabb 
Charlie Roberts 





All Time Greats 
(Continued from page 47) 


McFadden averaged 11 points a meet 
on the cinder trail his junior year com- 
peting in the high and low hurdles, 
broad jump, javelin and 100-yard dash. 
The following year he dropped the 
javelin and dash for the discus and shot 
put and increased his point average to 
22 points a meet. In one meet his senior 
year he copped first places in the high 
and low hurdles, broad jump, discus 
and shot. In another meet he had four 
firsts and a second and in still a third 
he won three firsts, a second and a 
third. 

Following McFadden’s_ graduation 
with a degree in vocational agricultural 
education he was selected to play (and 
starred) in the annual Chicago All-Star 
game in August and then took a one- 
year fling at professional football with 
the old Brooklyn Dodgers, finishing sec- 
ond in ground gaining in the loop and 
compiling the best rushing average in 
the National Football League. 

But McFadden’s love was for the red 
hills and cotton where he grew up and 
gained his collegiate fame. He returned 
to Clemson following his year with 
Brooklyn and has been on the athletic 
staff ever since, with the exception of 
serving as a major in the Air Force dur- 
ing World War II. 

He coached freshman football for sev- 
eral years and then took over the var- 


sity basketball team for 10 years from 
1946-47 through 1955-56. During this 
time he was also promoted to the var- 
sity football staff and today serves as 
defensive backfield coach. Following 
the retirement of veteran “Rock” Nor- 
man last season, McFadden was ap- 
pointed cross country and track coach, 
a position he now holds along with his 
football duties. 

“Mr. Athlete” is married to the for- 
mer “Aggie” Rigby and the McFaddens 
are the parents of four daughters, Patsy 
12, Lil 10, Marcia 7 and Jan 5. 





BURY ME IN AN OLD PRESS BOX 
By Fred Russell 


BURY ME IN AN OLD PRESS BOX 
is Fred Russell’s way of saying that he 
hopes the Hereafter will be half as 
much fun as the life of a sports writer. 
It is a book about sports and sports 
writing. There is a thread of autobi- 
ography in it, though the book’s main 
fabric is woven of joyful episodes and 
anecdotes involving many of sports’ 
best-known personalities. There is 
comedy on nearly every page, support- 
ing the author’s thesis that the hu- 
morous twists and delightful oddballs 
contribute as much to the fun of sports 
as do the generally happy circum- 
stances in which games are played and 
enjoyed. 

A change of pace in the frolicsome 
pattern of the book is Russell’s con- 
sidered judgments on a good many of 
the sports personalities he has seen 
and known, and his analysis of each 
major sport’s basis of appeal. He also 
states the case for sports in general, 
cleverly and perhaps more convincing- 
ly than it has ever been argued before. 


Price $3.75 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
232 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


address below. 


MEMO TO SUBSCRIBER: 


If you have a friend who likes sports, he, too, would enjoy 
COACH & ATHLETE magazine. We will mail him a sample copy, 
FREE and without obligation, if you will fill in his name and 


TREAT INJURIES! 


WiTH PORTABLE 
NON-ELECTRIC 


WHIRLPOOL 
BATH 


Treat sprains, stiffness, sore 
muscles and other conditions 
requiring moist heat and mas- 
sage. Set up in shower area 
(ilfes.) or th tub. Recom- 
mended by coaches, trainers, 
doctors. Unconditionally guar- 
anteed. 


$49.95 Complete 


If not available at your Sport- 
ing Goods Supply Store, write 
for 10-day free trial, or litera- i 
ture. 4 


LAURENS LABORATORIES 
Dept. CA, 1801 Eutaw Place, Baltimore 17, Md. 
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Bound editions of Volume 20 
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SHOPPING NOTES--- 





For Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 


Riddell Sales Staff 
Headed By “Cal” Sparrow 





C. N. “Cal” Sparrow 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC., Chicago, 
manufacturers of athletic shoes and 
safety suspension helmets, recently 
named C. N. “CAL” SPARROW Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales. H. A. 
“HARRY” HENDERSON was named 
Sales Manager. Both men have had ex- 
tensive experience in the field with 
coaches and athletes in relation to ath- 
letic shoes and head protective equip- 
ment for football. 

Cal Sparrow joined RIDDELL in 
1950 after more than 25 years’ experi- 
ence in the footwear industry. As As- 
sistant Sales Manager and then Sales 
Manager, Cal traveled widely through- 
out the country working with and help- 
ing coaches in the proper fitting of 
players, and the use and care of their 
protective equipment. He supervised 
and conducted field testing projects of 
RIDDELL products in conjunction with 
the RIDDELL research department at 
every level of competition including 
professional teams, semi-pros, colleges, 
and high schools. Wherever and when- 
ever football is played, Mr. Sparrow 
has been concerned with the perform- 
ance and protection of athletes through 
their equipment. 

HARRY HENDERSON has assumed 
the duties of Sales Manager, super- 
vising the RIDDELL sales territories, 
developing markets and expanding 
customer relations and product educa- 
tion. 


M & S Manufacturing Co. 
Makes “Feather Tip” Cleat 





Feather Tip Cleats 


Three different styles of steel-tipped 
nylon football cleats are being offered 
by the Feather Tip Football Cleat Di- 
vision of M & S Manufacturing Co., 
Hudson, Mich., to meet the specific 
needs and budget of athletic directors. 


Said to provide added safety and 
durability on the football field, the 
lightweight cleats are composed of a 
solid nylon body with a one-piece steel 
thread and tip molded in. The use of 
nylon and steel is said to eliminate the 
formation of burrs and sharp edges, 
preventing injuries and torn equip- 
ment. 


The smooth, hard surface of the 
cleats bites into a variety of surfaces, 
insuring safer footing under adverse 
conditions. In addition, Feather Tip 
cleats are said to outwear other cleats 
from five to ten times to provide a 
strong economical advantage. 


Feather Tip football cleats are of- 
fered in the Deluxe, Standard, and 
Metal Thread models, varing in price 
from $115 a thousand to $60. All models 
are molded of Plaskon Nylon with va- 
riations in the type of metal used for 
the tips. The Deluxe style features 
stainless steel, while the Standard and 
Metal Threat consist of Carbon Steel 
tips tempered plated to resist rust and 
provide smooth wear. 


The cleats are being distributed 
through seven major shoe manufactur- 
ers throughout the country. 





Use Brand Name Equipment 
Sold by Your Local 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
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2 COLORAMIC COMBINATIONS 
4 Wilson Leads the Way With Matched Coloramic Trims 
8 For Both Basketball Uniforms and Warm-ups 
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An exciting new uni- 
1 form idea...natur- 
ally from Wilson! 
. 8 
Now you can dress 
42 your team in trim- 
matched uniforms 
* and warm-ups. For the first time, the 
4 crowd-pleasing trim styles of Color- 
amic uniforms are available in Color- 
19 amic-matched warm-up jackets 
and pants. 
over Available now, this bright 1959 
styling is available in a wide selection 
over of color combinations wherever qual- 
a1 ity sports equipment is sold. 
. B 
38 : Ht red pr pet Wilson ——— petoty 
: : alanced, action-approved top quality : oy 
31 d : basketball. See the Jet and the great new hi rite Bd a momenee © 
: 3 Brin F line of Wilson leather and rubber basket- ustrating new Coloramic 
f SRR, balls at your sporting goods dealer binations and the entire new 
85 ; ERO y P gs : Coloramic line of basketball 
S : ; a uniforms. 
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KANGAROO 


lighter! — 
stronger! — 
more comfortable! 


Only the finest grades of 

young, supple kangaroo hides are 
selected for RIDDELL shoes. 
Special tanning processes bring 
out the utmost in these light- 
weight, durable leathers to stay 
softer, lighter .. . longer! What's 
more, the entire upper of 
RIDDELL kangaroo shoes is made 
of these top grades of kangaroo 
leather. Each shoe is skillfully — 
constructed throughout to 

the high RIDDELL standards of 
quality to keep players an 

extra jump ahead of the field. 


RIDDELL SHOES OF YELLOWBACK 
AND BLUEBACK KANGAROO ARE 
AVAILABLE FOR FOOTBALL — high 
and low cut styles; BASEBALL 
and TRACK! — 


SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER — 
OR WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


7 RUDD 


oR ATED 

1258 north Wood street, chicago 22, illinois 
Specialists in finer athletic equipment 
for head and foot : 


The RIDDELL Snug Tie 
feature is patented under 
U.S. Pat. No. 2806300 




















